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What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 


Its History: 


1, Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 

2. eer gms under the laws of the District of Columbia, Octo- 
1915. 

3. Brought out the first number of Tae JournaL or Necro History, 


January 1, 1916. 


Its Purposes: 


1. To collect sociological and historical data. 

2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 

3. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 

4. bain about harmony between the races by interpreting the one 
to the other. 


Its Promoters: 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Paul Warburg, 
Julius Goldman, Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Har- 
vey Ingham, Henry Churchill King, Robert R. Moton, James H. 
Dillard, Joel E. Springarn, and Julius Rosenwald. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. 
Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles E. Chap- 
man, Joel E. Spingarn, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


1. It has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected field. 

2. It has extended the circulation of Tae JourNAL or Negro History 
into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

3. It has published sixteen volumes of articles and documents giving 
facts which are generally unknown. 

4. It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 

5. It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 

6. It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the Negro 
which have been made accessible to the public in the Library of 
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Five Ways to Help This Cause: 


Subscribe to the JourRNAL 
Become a member of the Association 
Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing 
on the Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his 
family history 
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$30,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
work of coilecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been re- 
stricted to what we have been able to induce interested in- 
dividuals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at 
this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work will 
proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi- 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons profes- 
sing an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 


40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more 
expensive than that of other scientific movements. This un- 
dertaking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites 
the efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. 
The Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, 
and circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it 
employs investigators to explore fields of Negro history hither- 
to neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully 
prosecuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to 
develop it in all of its aspect to prevent the Negro from be- 
coming a negligible factor in the thought of the world, the in- 
come must be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is bonded. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE SIXTH YEAR 


Negro History Week is being more widely celebrated 
from year to year as a result of the increasing interest in the 
study of the Negro. In 1932, however, it received new stimu- 
lus from the protest of Negroes against the elimination of 
their achievements from those emphasized in the literature 
used in the celebration of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial. In making an effort to focus attention on the large con- 
tribution of the Negro to the independence and development 
of the United States teachers and public spirited citizens did 
much to enlighten the public on this neglected aspect of our 
history. 

What the George Washington Bicentennial Commission 

ailed to do, then, was done by the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History as far as its limited resources per- 
mitted. The systematic and well financed effort to eliminate 
the Negro from the scene, of course, could not be counter- 
acted altogether by one struggling organization; but the 
staff was successful in arousing to action a sufficient number 
of persons of both races to protest against such a biased and 
unhistorie attitude of the politicians who directed the cele- 
bration; and they have had difficulty in explaining their 
position. 

Going in the direction contrary to that of the celebration 
of Negro History Week, the directors of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration undertook to restrict the 
Negroes’ participation to that of slaves; and unfortunately 
a number of thoughtless Negroes, not learned in history, 
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were inclined to accept this rdle without much protest. The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, how- 
ever, kept before the public the fact that while the large ma- 
jority of Negroes of Washington’s time were slaves there 
were others who had shown sufficient enterprise to become 
free and to take their places on a higher level in the social or- 
der; and if a celebration is to stimulate the public to nobler 
deeds, certainly we should hold up before Negroes the ex- 
amples of those who have gone upward rather than those of 
the race who have remained down on the last rung of the 
social ladder. 

The Director of the Association, therefore, pointed out 
certain neglected characters who during Washington’s time 
impressed their worth upon the public. Jupiter Hammon 
and Phillis Wheatley in poetry; James Derham in medicine; 
Benjamin Banneker and Thomas Fuller in science and 
mathematics; and Richard Allen, Lemuel Haynes, George 
Liele, and Andrew Bryan in religion. These men by superior 
attainments had demonstrated to Washington and his con- 
temporaries that they were capable of a mental development 
and social amelioration to qualify as functionaries in a high- 
er sphere than that to which they had been assigned in a 
country settled by men seeking an asylum from the oppres- 
sive lords of Europe. 

The Director invited attention especially to the martyr- 
dom of Crispus Attucks who in the Boston Massacre on 
March 5, 1770 shed the first blood in behalf of American in- 
dependence. On that memorable day, according to John 
Adams, the foundation of our liberty was laid in the blood of 
that man of African blood. The George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission passed over this altogether, and so far 
as they were concerned this generation would never know 
that such a thing happened. Crispus Attucks Day, however, 
was celebrated in New England as a holiday until it was 
superseded by the observance of the Fourth of July. 

During the celebration of Negro History Week, then, at- 
tention was directed especially to this and other significant 
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dates on which Negroes displayed unusual valor, when thou- 
sands of patriots of African blood followed George Washing- 
ton from battle to battle and helped to make him the ‘‘ Father 
of His Country.’’ On June 17, 1775 Peter Salem immor- 
talized himself at Bunker Hill by striking down from a para- 
pet the British Major Pitcairn. Salem Poor so distinguished 
himself in the same battle at Charlestown that he was com- 
mended to the Continental Congress for bravery by fourteen 
officers of the army. On July 9, 1777 a Negro under the com- 
mand of Colonel Barton at Newport captured Major General 
Prescott of the British army at great peril which no other 
soldier dared to risk. On June 28, 1778 in the battle of Mon- 
mouth, which was all but lost by the treachery of Charles 
Lee, 700 Negroes rallied with George Washington to save the 
day for America. On August 29, 1778 Negroes bravely held 
their ground in one of the fiercest encounters of the Revolu- 
tion, which, because of the unusual valor shown at a critical 
moment, has gone down in history as the great Battle of 
Rhode Island. On July 16, 1779 Pompey, a slave who had 
learned the countersign of the British, led the American Sol- 
diers under Mad Anthony Wayne to the capture of Stony 
Point. On May 14, 1781 in an unsuccessful encounter in which 
Colonel Greene of the American Army was killed at Points 
Bridge in New York, this commander could not be reached 
except over the dead bodies of his Negro soldiers who on that 
day died heroically for the fatherland. On October 19, 1781 
at Yorktown, the final battle of the war, Negroes stood both 
with the forces on land and on sea with the French who had 
come from the West Indies to make this contribution as a 
death blow to the power of the British on these shores. 

To ignore those heroes who thus sacrificed their lives and 
dramatize the Negro merely as a servant or slave leading 
Washington’s horse is a distortion of history and a reflection 
upon the intelligence of our citizenry. To popularize the 
heroic record of the Negro, therefore, a large supply of lit- 
erature was distributed, and speakers were sent to strategic 
points to give a liberal interpretation of our history. For- 
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tunately, too, these speakers reached many intelligent citi- 
zens who had organized wide-awake committees to provide 
for the proper participation in the celebration. Speaking en- 
gagements sometimes developed, too, into conferences or 
round table discussions requiring several days. 

Probably the most impressive of these demonstrations of 
interest was the meeting in the Caucus Room of the National 
Capitol, addressed by Congressman Oscar DePriest of IIli- 
nois, Congressman Luce of Massachusetts, and President 
Mordecai W. Johnson of Howard University. Pupils, teach- 
ers, federal employees, and business men listened with in- 
terest to inspiring and informing discourses on the history 
of the Negro and the status of the race in the modern world. 

Other speakers were equally as successful elsewhere. 
Prof. Benjamin Brawley spoke with great success to audi- 
ences in Rochester and Washington. Dr. Charles H. Wesley 
did likewise in Philadelphia and at Hampton. Mr. Walter H. 
Mazyck, author of George Washington and the Negro, spoke 
at several places near home but reached groups as far South 
as Greensboro, Columbia, and Charleston. 

The Director of the Association found time to speak to 
the students and faculty of the Maryland State Normal 
School and to go as far North as Buffalo. Speaking in con- 
nection with Dr. Nathaniel Cantor in that city, he convinced 
a large number of hearers of the importance of studying to- 
gether the achievements of all races. Going across the con- 
tinent from this point, he addressed other groups at St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and Lincoln, and on returning 
still others in Pittsburgh, Columbus, and Cleveland. One of 
these engagements was at the University of Omaha and 
another at the University of Nebraska. 

Schools in the parts where Negroes live in large num- 
bers proceeded in a more systematic way. In recent years 
these institutions have accepted the celebration of Negro 
History Week as a part of their year’s program, and they 
work toward it as in the case of any other objective. They 
invite speakers to discuss various aspects of Negro history, 
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but they do the more important thing of teaching the stu- 
dents to do this for themselves. Here and there throughout 
the country, then, were staged plays and pageants which to- 
gether with other appropriate exercises took up the whole 
week in these institutions. 














EDUCATORS OF THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Educators of color in the District of Columbia Public 
Schools during the last half century have made a contribu- 
tion worthy of favorable commendation. In 1864 there was 
passed an act of Congress providing that part of all school 
funds raised in Washington and Georgetown be set aside for 
colored schools in proportion to the number of children of 
this race between the ages of six and seventeen then con- 
stituting a part of the entire school population. By this act 
the establishment of our first colored public schools on an 
equitable basis was made possible. 

At first there were only five schools (1866-67) opened 
with seven teachers and four hundred pupils.? In 1868 
G. F. T. Cook was appointed Superintendent and given 
charge of these schools. He was, in fact, the first and last 
Superintendent of Colored Schools as those who succeeded 
him have been designated Assistant Superintendents in 
Charge of Colored Schools. In this same year the colored 
branch of the school system consisted of 41 schools, 41 teach- 
ers and 2,300 pupils. In 1900, at the close of Mr. Cook’s 
administration, there were 273 public schools for colored 
children, 352 teachers, and 12,748 pupils.* 

Numbers alone, however, are no conclusive proof of the 
worth of a school system. This must be measured by its 
products. Without statistical accuracy, therefore, it can be 
said beyond contradiction that the great majority of the 
teachers and officers of our system today are products of 
this system of more than a quarter of a century ago. Three 
of the four men who have risen to the highest office of First 
Assistant Superintendent; G. F. T. Cook, R. C. Bruce, G. C. 
Wilkinson; three of the four persons who have served as 
assistant superintendents, Miss M. P. Shadd, Eugene A. 


* Report of Board of Education, 1904-05, p. 120. 
2 Ibid., 1867-68. 
* Ibid., 1899-1900, pp. 54-59. 
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Clark and A. K. Savoy; the three supervising principals to- 
day, J. C. Bruce, Miss Mineola Kirkland, and Leon L. Perry; 
one of the three senior high principals, Robert N. Mattingly 
and four of the five junior high principals, Mrs. M. H. Plum- 
mer, W. L. Savoy, Harold A. Haynes, and the Principal of 
the Randall Junior High School, are products of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, although subsequently 
graduated at some of the leading colleges of the United 
States. 

Products of these local high schools have distinguished 
themselves in college work at such outstanding institutions 
as Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Columbia, Harvard, How- 
ard, Oberlin, Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley and Yale. In some 
instances they have been ranked among the best scholars 
developed at these centers of learning. The standing of 
these secondary schools as institutions preparatory to col- 
lege, therefore, is second to no other such schools in the 
United States. 

The educators who have contributed to the success of 
the publie schools of Washington, D.C., are too numerous 
to mention in detail. Omissions, therefore, must be attrib- 
uted to a lack of space to treat their careers fully rather 
than to any lack of appreciation of their services. Available 
facts would indicate that those mentioned herein wrought 
in cycles with a definite philosophy dominating and pervad- 
ing their administration of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Of the first cycle George F. T. Cook was the chief ex- 
ponent. His administration was characterized by a phil- 
osophy which emphasized as fundamental objectives respect 
for personality and character education by example as well 
as by precept. His character, courage, and culture admir- 
ably fitted him for the quality of leadership which our 
schools then needed and will ever need, if we expect to 
develop efficient, courageous and self-respecting people. To 
quote an eminent educator of Columbia University, this 
group of educators, under the leadership of Mr. Cook recog- 
nized that, ‘‘Men are, first of all, men, not animals, servants 
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or tools. The first aim of education therefore must be to 
make not more efficient workers but better men, better citi- 
zens, and better Christians. A nation which aims primarily 
to develop to the fullest possible extent the character and 
intellect of its citizens may find that material prosperity and 
commercial success are added to it.’ 

With such an objective of education this man of vision 
and the pioneers with him wrought nobly and efficiently for 
more than thirty years. Mr. Cook was more than the schol- 
arly product of Oberlin College, as testimony of his most 
intimate friends and professional associates will reveal. 

The Rev. Francis J. Grimke, himself one of the foremost 
scholars of his day, and one who knew Mr. Cook intimately, 
said of him, ‘‘He was the soul of courtesy. He was by in- 
stinct a gentleman. He was a thoroughly honest man, 
straightforward in all his dealings with others. He was one 
of the most modest men I ever knew. He shrank away from 
all publicity. He preferred to do his work quietly and let 
the work speak for itself. It was the work that absorbed 
him, to which he unstintingly devoted himself and not to 
the advertising of himself, to the drawing about him a set 
of underlings, lackeys, tools, to sound his praise, to be con- 
stantly swinging the censor under his nose. George F. T. 
Cook was an entirely different kind of a man from that; 
he was built on a higher order, was cast in a different mould. 
How I wish we had more men like him today!’* ... ‘‘The 
schools, all in all, were never in a better condition than un- 
der his administration. There never has been greater har- 
mony in them; the teachers have never been more strongly 
drawn towards any superintendent than they were towards 
him; nor have they ever worked with greater freedom and 
with a greater sense of joy in their work than under his kind- 
ly guidance and supervision. He was a man who commanded 
the respect of the community. Men might differ with him, 
might not be able to see things as he saw them, but all re- 


‘William H. Kilpatrick, Source Book on Philosophy. 
5 Discourse Delivered at the 15th St. Presbyterian Church, Aug. 10, 1912 
by the Rev. Francis J. Grimke. 
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spected him, and this was due to his character. He stood in 
this community, where he lived all his life, for what was 
true and just and pure and lovely and of good report. He 
was a clean, pure man—a man of high ideals, of noble aspi- 
rations.’’ 

Many able men and women of superior character and 
training worked side by side with Superintendent Cook, and 
imbued by his noble spirit and example labored unremitting- 
ly to effect the realization of these ideals. Among these was 
Miss Martha B. Briggs, who, beginning in 1879, was the 
first woman of color to be appointed principal of the Miner 
Normal School. Of her an educator said, ‘‘ Miss Briggs was 
a born teacher, and her work showed those qualities of head 
and heart that have made her name famous in the annals 
of education in the character of the graduates. The student 
teachers caught her missionary spirit and went forth from 
her presence stronger souls full of sympathy to magnify 
the teacher’s vocation and inspire the learner. Many of the 
women who sat at her feet are laboring in the schools here 
now, filling the highest positions and in beauty and richness 
of character running like a thread of gold through the teach- 
ing corps.’”® 

Fortunate it was for our schools that upon the resigna- 
tion of Miss Briggs another woman of strong personality, 
exquisite grace and most dignified bearing took up the work 
where Miss Briggs left off. She too enjoys the distinction 
of being remembered for the type of men and women she 
sent out. This was Dr. Lucy E. Moten. She taught the youth 
to be a teacher rather than merely learn to act the part of 
the teacher, when in the presence of pupils. Cleanliness, 
punctuality, accuracy, and thoroughness she always em- 
phasized. The rank and file of our strong teachers today 
bear tangible testimony of the truth of this statement. Un- 
der Dr. Moten the Miner Normal School developed to be 
one of the best two-year teacher-training institutions in the 
United States. Her graduates were sought by state super- 

* Report of Board of Education, 1904-05, p. 127. 
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intendents throughout the country because of the efficient 
service they rendered wherever they were employed. 
Among the teachers who helped Dr. Moten lay the founda- 
tion for the fine work she did were Miss Ada C. Hand, Miss 
Jesse A. Wormley, Miss Mary Dickerson, Miss A. J. Tur- 
ner, Charles M. Thomas, Miss Marie Bowie, George Jenifer, 
Miss Clara R. Shippen and Eugene A. Clark. 

Miss Mary Jane Patterson, the first colored woman to 
be graduated from the classical course of Oberlin College, 
was also the first of the race to be appointed principal of 
the colored high school of the District of Columbia. Miss Pat- 
terson rendered valuable service in this position from 1879 
to 1884 with the exception of an interim of one year when 
Richard T. Greener, the first Negro graduate of Harvard, 
served in this capacity. 

Francis L. Cardozo, another useful character, suc- 
ceeded Miss Patterson in 1884. He introduced and organized 
the first business department in the high schools which has 
grown to the splendid business high school that now bears 
his name. Mr. Cardozo was a man of rare scholarship and 
culture, having been trained at the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and studied at the University of Edinburgh. 
While Secretary of State of South Carolina he found time 
to come to Washington, D.C., to teach and occupied the 
chair of Latin at Howard University from September, 1871, 
to November, 1872. He later served as State Treasurer of 
that commonwealth before he came to Washington to en- 
gage in education after the undoing of political recon- 
struction. 

Following Professor Cardozo in the principalship of the 
High Schoo! came the frank, honest, courageous and scholar- 
ly Dr. W. S. Montgomery who held every position in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia from teacher to 
assistant superintendent with equal efficiency and dignity.’ 


™Dr. Winfield Scott Montgomery was born in 1854 near Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. About the time of the Peninsular Campaign he ran away with his 
brother Henry Percival. They went to the Union Army and were taken 
over by the Eighth Vermont Volunteer Regiment under Colonel Dutton of 
Vermont. They took these two boys to Vermont before the end of the Civil 
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In giving an estimate of his services the Rev. D. F. Rivers 
referred to him as a man of such sterling qualities of char- 
acter that the highest tribute could be paid him without 
exaggeration or falsification. He sprang from the common 
people, but he never lost the human touch by which he 
helped the man far down. His services as an educator, too, 
extended to less fortunate parts where unprepared teachers 
were assisted by conferences and institutes to supply their 
special needs. 

Dr. Montgomery was succeeded by the late Judge Rob- 
ert H. Terrell, a graduate of Harvard and an administra- 
tor of unusual ability. His keen insight into human nature 
and sympathetic understanding of the interests of high 





War. H. P. Montgomery was left in Vermont, but W. S. Montgomery was 
brought* back into the campaign of the Valley of Virginia. He was in charge 
of the instruments of the surgeon of the regiment. After the Civil War 
he was carried back to Vermont and virtually was adopted by a family named 
Cathan. His brother was taken over into Vermont and remained with D. Gil- 
lette, the original surgeon of the group that brought them from Vicksburg. 
He was treated as one of the family, but he had to work on the farm. W. S. 
Montgomery entered Leland and Gray Academy at Townshend, Vermont. Upon 
his fine record at this school he was chosen as the representative of that sec- 
tion at Dartmouth College. He did well there, making a Phi Beta Kappa 
record up to the third year when he left for Washington, D.C., to work his 
own way through life. 

He began teaching at the Good Hope Hillsdale School in the Anacostia 
district. After making a good impression there he went back to Dartmouth 
and finished his course in 1878. He immediately returned to Washington and 
again took up school work. Later, however, he became a professor at Alcorn 
College in Mississippi. In the meantime the colored schools of the District 
of Columbia were organized, and he became one of the first teachers to serve 
under the new system. While in the District of Columbia Publie Schools he 
studied medicine at Howard University, receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. He soon became Principal of the M Street High School. Later he 
became Assistant Superintendent of Schools with the reorganization in 1906 
and held the position until 1912. His remaining years in the system were 
spent in the capacity of supervising principal. While rendering such services 
in Washington he and his brother as members of the Board of Trustees did 
much to develop Manassas Industrial School. In 1906 Dartmouth College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of M.A., Phi Beta Kappa, and also Kappa Kappa 
Kappa. 

H. P. Montgomery was educated at Thetford Academy, but he was not a 
college man. He rendered the same system efficient service, however, as teacher, 
principal, and supervising principal. 
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school students made him one of the most popular leaders 
the youth of Washington have ever had. In later years 
while serving as municipal judge in the District of Colum- 
bia he kept pace with things in the school system, and de- 
spite his unusually valuable service in another sphere, his 
friends always remembered him also as a real teacher. 
The last of the high school principals to serve under the 
administration of George F. T. Cook was Dr. Anna J. 
Cooper, a graduate of Oberlin and a Doctor of Philosophy 
of La Sorbonne. She began her career in North Carolina 
but came to Washington as a teacher of Latin. At other 
times she taught at Wilberforce and at Lincoln Institute in 
Missouri. In this capacity she made a lasting impression 
on those who were fortunate enough to come under her 
scholarly instruction. While teaching she found time to 
write an interesting book on race matters entitled A Voice 
from the South. Referring to her, one who knew her inti- 
mately both as a friend and as a teacher says, ‘‘ Intellectual, 
full, clean, strong and serviceful has ben the life of the 
quiet and forceful woman of whom it is my joyous task to 
write. As teacher, author, scholar and humanitarian she will 
ever be remembered by those who know of her real worth.”’ 
Dr. Harriet E. Riggs, teacher of English, former mem- 
ber of the board of examiners, the quintessence of culture 
and refinement, was and is an exemplary character whose 
influence for good will transcend all time. Calm yet coura- 
geous, gentle but powerful, modest yet brilliant, this won- 
derful little woman is remembered by all those who had 
the rare privilege of sitting at her feet and receiving the 
training that mere books can never give. So greatly is she 
admired that even now in her retirement former pupils and 
teachers constantly go to her for further inspiration and 
guidance. Words cannot express the wholesome influence 
she has had upon all who were so fortunate as to enjoy the 
stimulus of her presence and personality. Walter B. Hay- 
* While engaged in teaching Miss Riggs studied medicine at Howard Uni- 


versity and received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. She received her other 
training at the Calais Academy, Calais, Maine. 
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son, Parker Bailey, Miss Catherine Park, Miss Mary Nalle, 
John Love, Miss Laura Barney, U.S. G. Bassett and William 
T. S. Jackson® were some of her associate teachers who 
helped to lay the academic, cultural and moral foundation of 
many of the men and women who now occupy prominent po- 
sitions in professional and civic affairs. 

Miss EK. F. G. Merritt, herself a product of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, Howard University, 
and Columbian University, now George Washington Uni- 
versity, and for thirty years Director of Primary instruc- 
tion made a distinct contribution to primary education. 
Through the strength of her personality and natural talent 
as a teacher she won and held the confidence and respect of 
both teachers and officials for more than a half century. 
Miss Merritt was ably assisted for some years in her posi- 
tion as Director of Primary Instruction by such efficient 
teachers as Mrs. Eva Grimshaw Fletcher, Mrs. Hattie Drew 
King and Miss Imogene Wormley who subsequently became 
Head of the Kindergarten Department, succeeding Mrs. 
Nannie Jackson. A master of classroom, technique both in 
theory and practice, Miss Merritt initiated many policies for 
the advancement of education in our schools.” She was the 
founder of the Teachers’ Benefit and Annuity Association 
and the Prudence Crandall Association for Needy Children. 

Miss Marion P. Shadd, a product of the Publie Schools 
of the District of Columbia, is a splendid example of the 
fruits of highly successful and efficient service in the ranks. 
Starting as a classroom teacher, she rose, by virtue of her 
thorough and efficient work, step by step to principal, super- 
vising principal and Assistant Superintendent. She has the 
distinction of being the first woman of her race to occupy 
the position of assistant superintendent and with credit not 
only to herself but to all educators of her sex. 


* William Tecumseh Sherman Jackson was born in Virginia and at- 
tended the Normal and Collegiate Institute at Petersburg. He completed his 
college education at Amherst. After serving as a teacher some years in the 
high school of the District of Columbia, he became principal of the M Street High 
School and held the position a few years. 

*” Parent-Teacher Journal, Vol. 1, No. 5, May-June, 1930, Wash., D.C. p. 3. 
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Many other outstanding workers of the rank and file, 
who exemplified the ideals, spirit and the educational phi- 
losophy which dominated the schools during the incumbency 
of Superintendent Cook can only be mentioned at this time, 
namely: Miss Mickey Cook, Henry P. Montgomery and his 
wife, Miss Emma V. Brown, Ellis W. Brown, John C. Nalle,” 
J. B. Clark, Dr. Henry L. Bailey, Mrs. H. Gibbs Marshall, 
Miss Mattie Bowen, Miss K. C. Lewis, S. E. Lewis, John W. 
Cromwell, Miss Alice Strange Davis, Henry F. Grant, J. T. 
Layton, Gerald Tyler, Miss Tann Evans, James H. Hill, and 
Jeremiah Baltimore. 

Let us move on to the consideration of other educators, 
who form the second eycle and who, though not discarding 
the philosophy of the first cycle, were controlled more by 
a philosophy of pragmatism in its more restricted sense. 
These educators may be termed the ‘‘strict construction- 
ists’? of the Dewey Philosophy of learning by doing. Fore- 
most among this group were Thomas W. Hunster, Hugh M. 
Browne, J. H. N. Waring, W. Bruce Evans, and Roscoe C. 
Bruce. 

The man whose work showed a blending of the cultural 
with the practical more than any other of his day was 
Thomas W. Hunster. A brief statement of his career forms 
a most appropriate transition to the work of the second 
group of educators whom I have referred to as pragmatists. 


™ John C. Nalle was born of Charles Nalle and Catherine Nalle in Cul- 
pepper, Virginia, in 1856. They migrated with the son to New York. He at- 
tended the primary schools in Troy until the family moved to Washington, 
D.C., in 1866. He continued his education in the Publie Schools of: the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, being a member of the first Preparatory High School estab- 
lished in 1870, located in the basement of the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church. In the fall of 1871 he entered the Normal Department of Howard 
University, and was graduated from the University in 1872. Returning to the 
University in 1872, he took higher mathematics in the college department at 
the same time he was teaching a class in the Model School of the University. 
He reentered the High School of the District Schools taught at that time 
by Richard T. Greener, the first Negro graduate of Harvard University. Mr. 
Nalle was appointed a teacher in the Public Schools of Washington, D.C., on 
September 1, 1873. He taught the upper grades in various schools until 
September 1, 1902, when he was appointed Supervising Principal and he filled 
that position until he retired on September 18, 1926. 
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Though not an administrative officer, he made more of an 
inspirational and constructive contribution to public edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia than any one person be- 
fore or after. To him must be accredited not only the initia- 
tion of the fine arts department but the departments of man- 
ual and industrial arts as well. The report of the Board of 
Education for the school year 1904-05 makes a significant 
statement about the work of Mr. Hunster and even this 
statement inadequately reveals the full extent of his influ- 
ence and service to public education in our city.” 

‘‘To Mr. Thomas W. Hunster,’’ it says, ‘‘the schools 
are most largely indebted for the important place drawing 
has occupied. Naturally gifted, he has by untiring labor and 
indefatigable effort done a service to these schools scarcely 
paralleled elsewhere. Today, after over thirty years of de- 
votion to the cause of learning in this District, he yet stands 
at the head of this subject, which everywhere in the system 
is highly appreciated for its educational value, both for 
ornament and utility. Prior to the advent of Mr. Walter 
Smith, who did much for the white schools under the effi- 
cient superintendency of Mr. J. Ormand Wilson, Mr. Huns- 
ter had started industrial drawing in the colored schools.’’ 

In the report for the year 1877-78, Mr. Cook adverts to 
the introduction of industrial drawing saying, ‘‘A feature 
of the year was industrial drawing, in which there were two 
classes, one for girls and one for boys; 15 girls, 25 hoys, 
Thus this phase of manual training was in the colored schools 
about eight years before it appeared in the white. The pres- 
ent practice of making drawings in the classroom, to be 
worked out in the shop, was his idea, conceived long before 
the shop appeared in the system to make realization pos- 
sible. The drawing at the various exhibitions of work of the 
public schools in the past has always won universal praise. 
At national and international expositions, whenever the 
schools of this District have been presented, the work of this 
department has been the focal point. Unity and develop- 


2 Report of Board of Education, 1904-05, p. 132. 
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ment characterized the subject from the first grade to the 
normal school.’’ 

During these years, too, appeared Hugh M. Browne for 
whom the recently constructed junior high school of North- 
east Washington has been named. He was an educator of 
broad training and rich experience, both of which he put to 
use in a very practical way in the public high school of the 
District of Columbia. A product of the Washington Public 
Schools himself, he pursued his college work at Howard 
University and upon graduation from this institution stu- 
died theology at the Princeton Theological Seminary from 
which he also graduated. Further graduate work was done 
in both Scotland and Germany. 

Upon the urgent solicitation of Dr. Edward Wilmot Bly- 
den, the distinguished African scholar, then President of 
Liberia College, Browne accepted a professorship in the 
College of Liberia. Finding things in the College of Li- 
beria not to be as they were represented, he returned to 
this country where after a brief period in the ministry he 
began his career as a teacher in the Old M Street High 
School, as head of the Department of Physics. So enthusi- 
astic and thorough was he as a teacher of physics that he 
became a living magnet to the pupils of the school. Through 
his ingenuity the dry theoretical study of physics was trans- 
formed into a practical, live, tangible subject which satis- 
fied the curiosity and needs of the students. His method of 
approach to this subject might be called one of his distinct 
contributions to education in the District of Columbia, as 
he motivated subject matter through emphasis upon its use- 
fulness. To Browne education must be practical, must be 
useful, must answer some felt need; and thus he became a 
pioneer in modern methodolgy and effective classroom tech- 
nique. 

From the M Street High School he was called to Hampton 
Institute to take charge of its Physics Department. From 
Hampton he was called to the principalship of the Balti- 
more High School which had just been organized. There, 
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too, he rendered his usual high type of service. Stanley R. 
Yarnall, president of the Richard Humphreys Foundation, 
said that, ‘‘When it became apparent that the best inter- 
ests of training teachers for the Negro race would be served 
by a reorganization of the Institute for Colored Youth, for- 
merly located in Philadelphia, Booker T. Washington, who 
was consulted by the Board of Managers, recommended 
Hugh M. Browne as the ablest colored man in the United 
States to undertake the task of reconstruction and reorgani- 
zation.’’ ‘‘He was an educator of broad outlook and unusual 
business ability, with rare capacity as an organizer; firm, 
constructive and capable in administration.’’ So from Bal- 
timore he went to Philadelphia and planned, organized and 
brought to its present state of efficiency the Cheyney Train- 
ing School for Teachers. 

Another man who may be appropriately classified with 
this group of District of Columbia educators is the late 
J. H. N. Waring, a product of the public schools of Oberlin, 
of Michigan, and of Howard University. From 1879 to 1891 
he served successively and successfully as teacher, graded 
school principal, and supervising principal in the District 
of Columbia. He succeeded Hugh M. Browne as principal 
of the Baltimore High School and because of his efficiency 
as an educator was put in charge of all the colored public 
schools in Baltimore. He planned and established courses 
in drawing, sewing, cooking, carpentry and printing for 
these schools. The same, it is said, wer+ adopted without 
modification for the white schools. After a brief period de- 
voted to the practice of medicine in Washington, D.C., he 
became actively engaged in work with the Associated Chari- 
ties of the District and for six years was Superintendent 
of Camp Pleasant. In 1916 he accepted the principalship 
of the Howard Orphanage Industrial School, Kings Park, 
Long Island. He served as Educational Secretary at Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts, during the World War. He spent 
his last years trying to build up the Industrial School for 
Boys at Downington, Pennsylvania. The work he so ably be- 
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gan at this school is now being efficiently carried on by his 
son and name sake James H. N. Waring, Jr.’* Kind, calm, 
gentle yet strong, vigorous and forceful was this worker who 
helped to build the Public Schools of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

*%Dr. James H. N. Waring was born of the Rev. James Waring and 
Amanda Fitzallen Waring (nee Hill) at Niles, Michigan, September 22, 1861. 
He married Caroline Brown, who bore him seven children. 

He studied in the Public Schools of Oberlin and Michigan. He completed 
the course of the Preparatory Department of Howard University in 1877. He 
next attended the Medical Department of Howard University, graduating in 
1888. Howard University conferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1897. 

At the age of 15 he taught school in St. Louis, Missouri. Two years 
after he was appointed teacher in the District of Columbia Public Schools 
and assigned to Queen’s Chapel Road School, now the Alexander Crummel 
School. He was promoted to the principalship of Garnet School in 1885, to 
a supervising principalship in 1891. In 1902 he resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Baltimore Colored High School, to sueceed Dr. Hugh M. 
Browne. Dr. Van Sickle, the Superintendent of the Baltimore Public Schools, 
recognizing his educational qualifications, put him in charge of all the colored 
schools of Baltimore, including the Teacher’s Training School. He planned 
the course of study for these schools, establishing courses in drawing, sewing, 
cooking, carpentry and printing. His course of study was adopted without 
change in the white schools. In collaboration with Mr. Hugh M. Browne he 
worked out an experimental course entitled The Child’s Physics. 

Dr. Waring resigned in 1909 to return to Washington to resume the 
practice of medicine. He established a clinie for the poor at People’s Con- 
gregational Church, giving his services free two hours daily. Later he was 
appointed Physician to students of Howard University. He became actively 
connected with Associated Charities, and for six year was Superintendent 
of Camp Pleasant. In 1916 he accepted the principalship of Howard Orphan- 
age and Industrial School, Kings Park, Long Island, New York. His health be- 
gan to fail here and the school was subsequently closed because of frozen 
pipes during a severe winter. 

At the outbreak of the World War there came a call for him as Edu- 
cational Secretary at Camp Devens, Massachusetts. He also served there as 
physician to two thousand men during the Influenza epidemic. At the close 
of the war he decided to remain in the state of Massachusetts. He took the 
medical examination and passed with honors. He bought a home in Hopkinton, 
in that state and again resumed practice of medicine. 

After deciding that the altitude of Massachusetts accentuated his heart 
trouble he accepted his last call to the educational work as Principal of 
Downington Industrial School, Downington, Pa. It was for this school that 
he gave his life. He found the school hopelessly in debt and delapidated, but he 
labored until he succeeded in getting Governor Pinchot to give a $56,000 appro- 
priation as a result of offering there a course in vocational training for teachers. 
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The Armstrong Manual Training School was actually an 
outgrowth of the business department of the first high school. 
In 1886 the business course was introduced in the old Miner 
School Building, at Seventeenth and Church Streets, at that 
time the academic high school for Negroes. It was next moved 
to the M Street High School in 1891. Because of the growth 
of the academic department at M Street the business depart- 
ment was transferred to the Garnet School Building, at 
Tenth and U Streets, where it remained for two years. It was 
then moved to the Douglass School Building, First and 
Pierce Streets, and in turn to Armstrong, to Old Mott, to 
Phelps, to Dunbar, and finally to Cardozo. 

When the Armstrong Manual Training School was or- 
ganized and housed in its new building on P Street in 1902, 
the business department furnished 158 pupils of a total 
of 174. With virtually no technical pupils it was organized 
as an experiment by Dr. Wilson Bruce Evans, another prod- 
uct of the public schools of Washington, Oberlin,’* and of 
Howard University. 

The Armstrong High School is his chief contribution to 
Edueation in the District. He developed it from a small 
school of 16 technical students to a body of some 713 pupils, 
through the force of his strong personality, innate com- 
mon-sense, and unusual executive ability. One might truly 
eall Armstrong High School ‘‘The Spirit of Dr. Wilson 
Bruce Evans.’’* As principal of this first school of the 
sort in the District of Columbia he endeavored to make 
it serve the masses. The connection of education with life 
was emphasized and desirable results followed. The neg- 


“Wilson Bruce Evans was born of Henry Evans and Henrietta Raglan 
Leary in Oberlin, Ohio, October 1, 1868. He attended the Publie Schools of 
the District of Columbia and Howard University, receiving the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine from the latter in 1891. 

Most of his active life was devoted to education in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Hampton Institute Summer School. He served as principal 
of the Mott School and organized the Armstrong Manual Training School. 
He passed away in 1921, survived by his wife Annie D. Evans; a son Joseph 
H. B. Evans, a business man; and a daughter Annie Lillian, an opera singer, 
Milan, Italy. 

% Report of Board of Education, 1910-11. p. 65. 
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lected and the unfortunate were stimulated to greater en- 
deavor; and hundreds of persons now in the District of 
Columbia can trace their development to the impetus which 
he gave education in these parts. 

Dr. Evans was succeeded by Garnet C. Wilkinson, who was 
followed by Arthur C. Newman, under whom practical edu- 
cation was further emphasized. Carter G. Woodson served 
this high school as acting principal one year near the end of 
the World War. 

Mr. R. C. Bruce, a product of the public schools of the 
District, of Howard and Harvard Universities was As- 
sistant Superintendent in sole charge of Colored Schools 
for 14 years from 1907 to 1921 inclusive. He served con- 
tinuously under administrations of four Superintendents, 
namely Chancellor, Davidson, Stuart and Thurston. As an 
educator he reflected very definitely the policies of two of 
America’s greatest educators, Booker T. Washington and 
Charles W. Eliot.*® Having served as Director of the Aca- 
demic Department of Tuskegee Institute from 1902 to 1906, 
he was greatly impressed with the educational philosophy 
of Washington and aimed to embody it in his educational 
policies while Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools 
in the District of Columbia.” 

The Cardozo Trade School for Boys, now known as the 
Phelps Trade School and the Marguerite Murray Washing- 
ton Trade School for Girls are the results of this influence 
and are cherished by Bruce as some of his contributions to 
the education of Colored Youth in the District of Colum- 
bia. In his report for the school year 1914-15, Bruce recom- 
mended the establishment of a farm school to be conducted 
on a tract of 100 or more acres in or near the District of 
Columbia. In 1916-17 he recommended that agricultural sub- 
jects be taught at the Armstrong Manual Training School. 
By these and other acts Bruce demonstrated the influence 
of Booker T. Washington under whom he first served." 


1° Hearings before the Select Committee of the United States Senate, Sixty- 
sixth Congress—Pursuant to Senate Resolution 310, p. 972. 

" Thid., p. 976. 

* Tbid., p. 1031. 
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Bruce reflected the influence of Charles W. Eliot in his 
program for the economy of time and effort in education, 
which showed its first tangible results in the introduction 
of departmentalization in the seventh and eighth grades 
at the Garnet Graded School under the principalship of 
Miss K. C. Lewis. Here an attempt was made to introduce 
the teaching of foreign languages in the grades below the 
high school level, thus putting into practice some of the sug- 
gested reforms of the Harvard educator in his address to 
the National Education Association in 1888 and which were 
more definitely formulated by the Committee of Ten in 
1893 and the Committee of Fifteen in 1895. The establish- 
ment of the Shaw Junior High School in 1921, during the 
administration of Mr. Bruce marked the beginning of junior 
high schools for colored youth in our city. The development 
of the Miner Normal School into a teachers college and open 
competitive examinations for the various types of teacher- 
ships to which graduates of this college would be eligible 
on equal terms with qualified outsiders are the fruits of 
recommendations made by him.*® 

Among other constructive acts, the maintenance of 
equitable treatment of the colored public schools in the mat- 
ter of estimates and appropriations and the preservation of 
the autonomy of the office of Assistant Superintendent in 
sole charge of Colored Schools, are noteworthy achieve- 
ments of this educator of a decade ago. He had the courage 
to contend for a square deal. 

There were a few efficient officers upon whom Bruce 
relied for the successful execution of his plans and policies. 
Prominent among them was the late Major James E. Walk- 
er, who distinguished himself both as a teacher and a sol- 
dier. After graduation from the Miner Normal School in 
1894 he was appointed teacher in the public schools where 
because of his efficiency he rose rapidly to the offices of build- 
ing principal and supervising principal respectively. As an 
educator he did his most effective work in Southwest Wash- 
ington as principal of the Syphax School and subsequent- 


* Hearings. p. 971. 
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ly as Supervising Principal of the Thirteenth Division. 
Though jovial and affable, he was positive and manly, ever 
courageous in taking a stand for what he considered to be 
right. These qualities of character not only made him an 
efficient official of the public schools but carried him to the 
high military office of Major of the First Separate Battalion 
of the National Guard of the District of Columbia with which 
he served until he went down in the World War. 

As noted above the junior high schools for Negroes had 
their birth during the Administration of Roscoe C. Bruce, 
who appointed as principal Lucy D. Slowe, a product 
of Howard University and Columbia. She had served suc- 
cessfully several years as a teacher of English both in the 
Baltimore and Washington High Schools, and could there- 
fore take up this pioneer work well equipped in both theory 
and practice. Her contribution to education in the District of 
Columbia bespeaks her success as an administrative officer 
of the Public Schools of the District, for to her we owe the 
successful organization and administration of our first jun- 
ior high and secondly the establishment of our first Exten- 
sion Center of Columbia University which has meant so 
much to the improvement of teachers and teaching in the 
Public Schools of Washington, D.C. As Dean of Women at 
Howard University, Miss Slowe is still rendering this high 
type of service as an educator in the capital of the nation. 

Today there are many well prepared teachers and offi- 
cials who are rendering service as educators in our public 
schools. We are too close to the field of action, however, 
to evaluate accurately and fully the contributions they are 
making and must hold in abeyance our judgment until they 
have been duly seasoned by time and fact. It is gratifying, 
however, to note the great progress already made in bring- 
ing about more and better teaching facilities also more and 
better salaries for teachers, both of which should assure the 
youth of Washington more and better education through a 
better grade of officers and teachers. 


G. Smirn WorMLEY 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ETHIOPIA 


A Study in American Imperialism 


A small Pacific trader, registered at San Francisco, 
steamed in and out of West coast ports during the last 
decade of the 19th century. This boat, the S.S. Coptic, was 
perhaps the most direct link we had with Abyssinia before 
the turn of the century; and that was only by virtue of the 
vessel’s name, Coptic being the descriptive term applied to 
the particular form of Christianity practised in the Empire 
of Ethiopia. The other direct philological link with Ethiopia 
was, of course, the wide-spread misuse of the term ‘‘ Ethi- 
opian’’ to describe the American Negro, who had never come 
from that part of Africa, nor even from Nubia. The appel- 
lation ‘‘Ethiopian’’ or ‘‘Nubian’’ was not only incorrect 
because of the geographical origins of the Negroes here, but 
was more profoundly out of place if one considers the well- 
established fact that the inhabitants of Ethiopia are not Ne- 
groes, with the exception of the lesser minorities, but are 
people in whose veins flow various bloods, predominantly 
Semitic, but, no doubt, tinctured with that of Negroes. 

Other than these vague connections with Ethiopia, the 
United States maintained some indirect communications 
with Abyssinia. American cotton sheetings were sold there 
to the extent that all cotton goods were named ‘‘ Ameri- 
eani,’’ but they were distributed by Arabian, Greek, and 
Syrian merchants who received their American wares by 
a series of roundabout transactions and through various 
middlemen. The American press, like American trade, was 
scarcely interested in Abyssinia at a time when its foreign 
news emanated largely from the then vital news sources, 
Cuba, China, South Africa, and Europe. Our government, 
like our press, was too concerned with the established for- 
eign trade sources or those which had given strong intima- 
tions as to their mercantile possibilities to think seriously 
of the commercial prospects of regions in which political 
and economic feudalism had yet to see their last day. 
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Yet if the press, the public and the government of the 
United States ignored the African country over which 
France, Italy and England were then struggling, the Ameri- 
can Consul at Marseilles realized that Abyssinia had trade 
potentialities which were not too inconsiderable for his 
country’s attention. Robert P. Skinner, of Massillon, Ohio, 
now Minister to the three Baltic Republics, was then start- 
ing the new century with his consular duties at the Mediter- 
ranean port which served as the European depot for the 
Red Sea trade. On January 8, 1900, in a note addressed to 
the Honorable David J. Hill, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, Skinner assured for himself a not inconspicuous posi- 
tion in the history of America’s entry into Africa. The letter, 
the first of many whose total effect was to result in the ac- 
complishment of the Consul’s plans, contained the following 


interesting passages: 

. in my opinion there is a field for study and commercial 
expansion in Africa that is deserving of consideration. I am con- 
vineed that although we maintain relations with many of the better 
known African trade centers, our people know next to nothing 
of the situation and possibilities in Abyssinia. My chief object in 
raising a question foreign to my duties in Marseilles, is to suggest 
that in Abyssinia we maintain not even the semblance of official 
representation, although there exists a vast population, politically 
independent, and capable of absorbing our products. 

The British, French, and Russians are now striving to obtain 
influence with the Negus, to whom America is doubtless a geo- 
graphical name all but unknown. . .. In a French review I read 
recently that American products, oil, canned goods, and other arti- 
cles were entering Abyssinia to some extent, but probably as a 
result of British enterprise, and without the knowledge of the origi- 
nal exporters. . . . It seems reasonable to suppose, indeed I am 
aware that the prospect is being seriously and definitely studied, 
of obtaining and establishing a line of steamers between New York 
and the Phillipines. Such a line could readily touch the African 
ports now mainly served by the French Messageries Line, and 
probably build up a profitable trade.t But it would first of all be 
necessary to secure treaty rights and to have accurate knowledge 
of the needs and resources of the country. .. .? 

*The Panama Canal was to be opened 14 years after this letter was 


written. 
* Department of State. Consular Letters from Marseilles, vol. xviii, letter 


No. 93. 
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To this letter, opening up vistas of an eventual and 
large trade, Thomas W. Cridler, Third Assistant Secretary 
of State, replied with a dispatch which showed how little 
the State Department had been stirred by the sanguine pic- 
ture painted by the Marseilles consul. ‘‘The Department,’’ 
the reply read, ‘‘appreciates the force of your observations 
with reference to the undeveloped opportunities for Ameri- 
cans in African trade, but it does not consider it advisable 
at the present time to make any recommendations to Con- 
gress upon the subject.’’® 

Consul Skinner would not be ignored with such a cursory 
letter. His post at Marseilles enabled him to know more 
of the North African situation than the officials in Wash- 
ington. They, it was apparent from Cridler’s letter, could 
not see how imperative it was to have America enter Abys- 
sinia immediately. In March of the same year, Skinner 
wrote to John Hay, the Secretary of State, ignoring the 
various assistant secretaries to whom the reports of con- 
suls are usually addressed, and threatened, ‘‘if we postpone 
action much longer, it will be forever too late. To me it 
seems but a question of time until this rich and unexplored 
territory will become definitely tributary to one of the Great 
Powers, and unless we act promptly, we shall see ourselves 
barred out of Abyssinia as we are now in a measure in vari- 
ous other portions of Africa.’’* Although at the period of 
his letter, the econsul’s prognostication seemed to have ex- 
cellent possibilities of being a verifiable fact, it is to King 
Menelik’s and the present emperor’s, Hailie Selassie, credit 
that Abyssinia is still far, and apparently permanently dis- 
tant from being ‘‘tributary to any of the great powers.”’ 
However, the very likely apportionment of Abyssinia did 
not arouse the Secretary of State. Even Skinner’s appeal, 
in the same letter, ‘‘It has seemed to me that with your large 


* Department of State. Instructions to Consuls, vol. 171, p. 35, letter No. 
61, dated February 6th, 1900. 

‘Department of State. Consular Letters from Marseilles, vol. xviii; un- 
numbered letter, dated March 22nd, 1900. 
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foresight, which has led you into the opening of satisfactory 
negotiations with China, from which we hope to assure the 
commercial future in Asia, that you would appreciate the 
possibilities in the same direction with respect to Abys- 
sinia,’’ succeeded in eliciting nothing but a simple annota- 
tion, ‘‘ack. & file J. H.’’ from the Secretary. 

Lapsing into a temporary forbearance to mention his 
favorite project, Skinner wrote and did nothing about Abys- 
sinia for the spring and summer of 1900. In November, how- 
ever, he wrote to the third Assistant Secretary that it would 
be well for the Department of State to include in its pro- 
posals to Congress, the extension of the Marseilles consul- 
ate to include Ethiopia, and to arrange for a mission to pro- 
ceed to Adis-Abeba, the capital, to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Abyssinia.’ Assistant Secretary Cridler, upon 
receipt of this letter, instructed a subordinate to draft a 
reply, stating, ‘‘I have explained to Mr. Skinner how im- 
possible it (the Abyssinian mission) was.’”® 

The apathy of the State Department effectively checked 
our consul at Marseilles in his plans for interesting Abys- 
sinia in American products. The economic penetration of, 
as well as political association with Abyssinia seemed to 
be as incapable of arousing action in Washington, as they 
were certain to galvanize the foreign offices of London, 
Paris, Rome and Berlin. For almost two years, Skinner 
abstained from bringing up the subject again, but in July, 
1902 he could not but mention in a letter primarily devoted 
to other matters, that there were enviable trade opportuni- 
ties in Abyssinia. This invocation of a ghost which Wash- 
ington thought it had laid forever in 1900 seemed to Skin- 
ner a rather hopeless gesture, for he wrote ‘‘. . . but I 
imagine that suggestions bearing upon these remote coun- 
tries (Abyssinia and the Red Sea area) are too revolution- 


5 Consular Letters from Marseilles ; vol. xviii, dated Washington, D.C. Nov. 
16th, 1900; written while Skinner was there on leave. 
* Holograph note, attached to Skinner’s note of Nov. 16th. 
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ary to receive serious attention under existing inelastic 
legislation controlling the Department of State.’”’ 

The idée fixé of Mr. Skinner seemed to have been now 
readily dissipated, probably to the relief of the State De- 
partment, when in June, 1903, F. B. Loomis, then Assistant 
Secretary of State, received a letter from the Marseilles 
consulate which is included here almost in its entirety. It 
shows the excellent work of an unusually able consul; his 
analysis of the conditions in Abyssinia were correct and 
perspicacious, remarkably so at a time when France and 
Marseilles were being deluged with imperialistic literature, 
inaccurate and intemperate, especially the publications of 
the Comité D’ Afrique Francaise; and at a time when a care- 
ful mind only could penetrate the barrage set up by the 
agitation between France and England over control of the 
Abyssinian railroad which was then in process of construe- 
tion. This letter, too, had the effect for which Skinner had 
been striving for three years; the attitude in the State De- 
partment changed radically after Skinner’s dispatch had 
been scrutinized by the same officials who had turned a deaf 
ear to former proposals. It will be seen that from receipt of 
the following letter, an activity was created which did not 
rest until the treaty between Abyssinia and the United 
States was signed. Dated from Marseilles, May 13, 1903, it 
read: 

I have the honor to repeat my recommendation that diplomatic 
relations be established with the Abyssinian empire, through the 
Consulate General at Marseilles, in order to procure exact informa- 
tion for American exporters and manufacturers generally, and more 
particularly to safeguard an important existing commerce. This 
commerce has created itself in spite of American indifference to the 
desirability of having direct contact with consuming markets, and is 
susceptible of being greatly increased. 

Our goods until now have filtered into this region by way of 
Aden, Zeilah, and other trans-shipping ports, whence they have 


gone forward by caravan to the interior. At present this method 
of transportation is undergoing a radical revolution. A railroad has 


* Consular Letters from Marseilles; vol. xix, No. 66, dated July 26th, 1902. 
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been built from the French port of Djibouti across the French So- 
mali country, to the town of Harrar in Abyssinia. This line is now 
being extended to the capital, Adis Abeba. The effect of this revo- 
lution will be, to eliminate Aden and Zeilah as warehousing ports 
for Abyssinian trade, in favor of Djibouti, the railroad terminus. 
Abyssinia, being without a seaport, will therefore become dependent 
upon a railroad created by French capital, controlled if not owned 
by the French government and traversing a French colony. 

It is not inconceivable that under the circumstances methods 
may be adopted favorable to the extension of French commerce, in 
the interest of which the Djibouti-Harrar railroad has been created. 
Whether the methods shall be in the form of discriminating rail- 
road tariffs, vexatious custom house rules at Djibouti, or direct 
reciprocal treatment with the Abyssinian government, the effects 
would be equally fatal to our now wholly unprotected trade. 

Rather than wait for the blow to fall, it seems to me that we 
should seek to avert it through the negotiation of a treaty to be 
framed and negotiated before influences are directed against us, 
and while we are still presumed to be indifferent to the strivings 
of our European competitors. ... Our commercial status in Africa 
generally is such as to warrant serious misgivings for the future. ... 
Indeed, the only regions of real consequence apparently open to 
fair trade are Egypt and Abyssinia, which latter country we can 
only reach by crossing the commercial enemy’s (France) zone. 

In view of these facts, the organization of a special mission to 
Abyssinia would seem to be a prudent precautionary measure, 
and granting the futility of my apprehensions, the expenses involved 
would be amply compensated by the value of exact and needed 
information, and the gratification that such a mission would doubt- 
less cause to the government of a country destined to play a large 
part in the future of Africa.® 


The revised attitude of the Department of State was re- 
flected in a confidential letter sent to Skinner by Assistant 
Secretary Loomis, which bore the eventful lines, ‘‘... after 
eareful consideration of the matter, you are hereby in- 
structed to proceed to Abyssinia, at such time as you may 
deem best, for the purpose of investigating and reporting 
upon commercial conditions in that empire .. . the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with Abyssinia and your appointment as a 
diplomatic agent have not yet been decided upon, but it is 


® Consular Letters from Marseilles, Vol. XIX, letter No. 99. 
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probable that your recommendations on these subjects will 
be acted upon favorably.’” 

One month later, Mr. Loomis dispatched a more specific 
letter to the consul in Marseilles. In it, he informed Skinner 
that it had been decided to enter into negotiations with the 
Emperor Menelik for a ‘‘Treaty of Amity, Reciprocal Es- 
tablishments and Commerce.’’ Full Powers were entrusted 
to the consul to negotiate and conclude such a treaty with the 
Abyssinian government. A full proposed Treaty was en- 
closed, with a separate article containing reciprocal provi- 
sions governing the ‘‘most favored nation’’ clause of the 
treaty, ‘‘to provide for the contingency of a possible declina- 
tion on part of the Emperor to sign the treaty as now 
drawn, on the ground that the guarantee of most favored 
nation treatment contained therein is not reciprocal, but 
binds Ethiopia only.’’*® The treaty as signed was amended 
in the manner foreseen by Washington; namely the sepa- 
rate and additional article was incorporated in the treaty. 

On July 25th, 1903, Skinner left Marseilles on leave, 
and returned to the United States. During his stay here, 
he discussed the intended mission to Ethiopia with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ‘‘who was much interested in it.’’* De- 
tailed arrangements incident to the voyage to Adis-Abeba 
were also made at this time. In August, the American em- 
bassy at Paris was instructed to obtain permission for the 
passage of the American expedition over French territory 
(Djibouti and French Somaliland), and on October 25th, 
Skinner departed from Marseilles on a U. S. Navy boat, 
for Djibouti. Accompanied by thirty men, including ma- 
rines, a doctor, ete., Commissioner Skinner arrived at the 
Ethiopian capital, where he successfully concluded his mis- 
sion by signing with the Emperor the treaty on the last 

* Instructions to Consuls, vol. 187, letter No. 178, dated Washington, June 
4th, 1903. 


0 Tbid., vol. 187, letter No. 180. 
"Letter to author from Skinner, September 21, 1931. 
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day of 1903. The details of the trip, the reception at the 
Abyssinian capital, a description of the country and of the 
Emperor were later recorded by Skinner in a book which 
he published in 1906, Abyssinia of To-Day. 

Once more returned to his duties at Marseilles, Skinner 
proceeded to the writing of full and detailed reports of his 
voyage and of Abyssinia for the Washington officials. The 
treaty itself contained seven articles, the first of which ar- 
ranged for perpetual peace and amity between the signa- 
tory powers; the second and third of which dealt with the 
right of nationals of both powers to travel freely in the 
two countries, guaranteeing liberty of worship and freedom 
of conscience; the fourth article agreed to the common re- 
ception of diplomats and consular representatives. The fifth 
article was the one which had been enclosed separately, but 
which it was found had to be included. It read as follows :— 

The Contracting Powers agree that any favor, exemption, privi- 
lege or immunity whatever, in matters of commerce or navigation, 
which either of them has granted, or may hereafter grant to the 
citizens or subjects of any other government, shall extend in iden- 
tity of cases and circumstances, to the citizens or subjects of the 
other Contracting Party, gratuitously, if the concession in favor of 
that other government shall have been gratuitous, or in return 
for a compensation as nearly as possible of proportionate value and 
effect to be adjusted by mutual agreement if the concession shall 
have been conditioned.’? 

Article six which followed was the most important, and 
arranged for those matters for which the United States gov- 
ernment had entered into the treaty. It guaranteed the most 
favored nation treatment to American goods once they 
reached Ethiopia, assuring further equal treatment at the 
hands of the French-controlled railway to Ethiopia by 
means of the following clauses:—‘‘His Majesty guaran- 
tees: 

Ist. That no railway traversing Ethiopian soil and operated un- 
der a concession from His Majesty’s Government shall adopt rates 
discriminating against merchandise of the United States in transit 
to Ethiopia, or Ethiopian merchandise in transit to the United 
States. 


” Instructions to Consuls, vol. 187, letter No. 180. 
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2nd. That if landing charges, surtaxes, or special tariffs are 
applied to merchandise of the United States exported to Ethiopia 
by way of foreign seaports giving direct access to Ethiopia, the 
amount of such special charges, taxes or tariffs, shall be added to 
merchandise of other origin profiting from such discriminating 
measures, upon being delivered in Ethiopia, in addition to the do- 
mestie import duty and charges. 

3rd. That if railway rates higher than those applied to other 
merchandise are applied to merchandise of the United States, in 
transit across foreign soil upon a railway also operated upon Ethi- 
opian soil, and under an Ethiopian concession, the amount of such 
discriminating charges shall be added to the import duties upon 
foreign merchandise of other origin to which such lower rates are 
applied.?® 

In one of the reports submitted by Skinner after his re- 
turn to Marseilles from Abyssinia, he enclosed a statistical 
statement of the exports and imports of Ethiopia through 
Djibouti. Although there were other sources of information 
as to the foreign trade of Abyssinia, insomuch as caravan 
routes to the Sudan, or to Eritrean ports were employed, 
the great bulk of Abyssinian foreign trade flowed through 
Djibouti, the sea-port for Ethiopia. Skinner’s figures esti- 
mated the total value of the imports into Ethiopia through 
Djibouti to be for 1902 $1,421,414, of which, he wrote, the 
imports from Aden, credited to British commerce, were 
mainly from the United States, estimating that $164,445 
worth of cotton goods were imported from America by way 
of Aden in that year. The total exports for 1902 were, ac- 
cording to the consul, $1,130,693. Of this amount $766,569 
worth of raw skins and coffee were shipped to Aden, 
‘‘whence they were all transshipped to the United States.’ 

The total estimated imports for 1930, according to the 
American Legation and Consulate General at Adis-Abeba, 
amounted to $5,554,379, while the exports from Ethiopia for 
the same year, 1930, totalled to the estimated amount of 
$4,923,460. 

*% Instructions to Consuls, Vol. 187, letter No. 180. 

“% Letters from Marseilles, vol. xix, letter No. 129, dated February 1st, 1904. 

*Trade Information Sheet issued by the American Consulate in Adis- 
Abeba, May 15th, 1931. 
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Figures on the distribution of that foreign trade of 1930 
by countries are not yet available, but according to an arti- 
cle based upon reports of Vice-Consul James L. Park at Ad- 
is-Abeba, exports from Ethiopia to the United States for 
1929, totalled $1,048,520, of which $851,291 represented cof- 
fee exports, and $128,306 represented animal skins. This 
same source reports that for the first ten months of 1930, 
United States exports to Ethiopia totaled $45,170, while 
imports for that same period from Ethiopia totaled 
$61,460,° a severe drop: not only as contrasted to the pre- 
ceeding year but to 1902, the year on which Consul Skinner 
based his statistics. 

When, at the beginning of 1904, Skinner left the Ethi- 
opian capital for Marseilles, he left no representative at Ad- 
is-Abeba to attend to duties which would normally fall to 
a consular agent, or legation at that city. The Marseilles 
consulate now embraced the district of Abyssinia as well 
as other North African regions. In 1907, however, a vice- 
consul was delegated to Ethiopia, where he served until 
1909, when a minister-resident set up a permanent estab- 
lishment, whose permanency lasted, however, but one year, 
being succeeded by a vice-consul, who remained there for 
four years, vacating the post to make room for John P. 
Ward, who had been ordered to Abyssinia with special pow- 
ers to negotiate the renewal of treaty relations. The treaty 
negotiated by Skinner had been signed with the provision 
that it was to be renewed at the end of a ten year period. 
After Ward had successfully concluded the renewal of the 
treaty, and left Adis-Abeba, American interests were en- 
trusted to the British legation there, and to the American 
Consul at Aden, across the sea. The United States was to 
have no diplomatic agent at the Abyssinian capital for the 
next fourteen years. 

Lij Yasu, the boy-emperor who had succeeded the great 
Menelik, was deposed in September, 1916 by a group of 
native chieftains led by Ras Tafari Makonnen, a wealthy 


1° Commerce Report, No. 6, Feb. 9, 1931, p. 341 et seq. 
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and educated land-owner, as well as governor of the Har- 
rar province, the richest part of the Ethiopian empire. Upon 
the deposition of Lij Yasu, the imperial crown went to 
Menelik’s daughter, Zauditu, while Ras Tafari was to act 
as Regent to the Empress, as well as being the declared heir 
to the throne. 

The Regent soon became in fact the executive power 
of the Abyssinian government. He was the son of an able 
father for many years the intimate friend and assistant to 
Menelik, and Tafari had been to Europe, accompanying his 
father on diplomatic missions to the European capitals. His 
education had been in the hands of Europeans, mostly 
French, and with such a background, it was not surprising 
that the Regent orientated his country towards the West. 
But it was not towards Europe, but rather to the United 
States that he looked for the pattern after which he was to 
modernize his country. The furious imperialism which had 
raged like a plague among the European powers between 
1880-1910 had impressed Makonnen that Ethiopia could not 
safely place the direction of her renascence in the hands 
of Europeans. As early as 1919, he realized that Abyssinia 
would still have to contend with European imperialism, 
especially on part of Italy, whose shattered dreams of 1896 
achieved a new life in the ‘‘Secret’’? Treaty of London, 
signed by the Allied Powers in April, 1915, but which were 
happily redestroyed at the Peace Conference four years 
later. The application for admittance into the League of 
Nations, and the acceptance of Abyssinia as a member in 
1923 went far to ensure the permanency of Menelik’s les- 
sons to the Great Powers. But even as late as 1925, the 
apparition of European imperialism raised its head. The 
Anglo-Italian exchange of notes regarding the partition of 
Abyssinia into more than mere spheres of influence violated 
the law of nations in so abusing the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence which are the treasured possessions of the Abys- 
sinian people and government. It was only by summary ac- 
tion of the Regent in calling the attention of the League of 
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Nations to this blatant bit of 19th century imperialism that 
England and Italy were forced into an embarrassing volto 
face, ‘‘interpreting’’ the notes so as to render them utterly 
harmless. 

The United States alone of the Great Powers had shown 
no traces of inordinate zeal for Abyssinian territory or 
trade, and thus it was perhaps only natural that America 
was persona gratissima in Ethiopia. At the time of the An- 
glo-Italian notes affair, the Regent sent a delegate to Wash- 
ington to request the resumption of direct diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. President Coolidge dis- 
patched Consul-General Ralph J. Totten to Ethiopia in De- 
cember, 1925 to report on the need for the re-establishment 
of a consulate there. Totten’s report was favorable to the 
re-establishment, and the President had ineluded in the 
State Department budget for the fiscal year 1927-1928 the 
item of $10,000 for the salary of a minister to Ethiopia. The 
House Committee on Appropriations could not agree with 
the President as to the need for the item to be included, 
and it was not voted. The President thereupon had recourse 
to the Rogers Act, and he appointed Addison E. Southard, 
a career diplomat, as Minister Resident and Consul-Gen- 
eral to Ethiopia, subject to the consent of the Senate, which 
was forthcoming. By 1928, the American legation in Adis- 
Abeba was definitely settled, with a Minister and Consul 
General, vice-consul, and secretary. 

The attraction of American capital to his country had 
always been an object of Ras Tafari’s policy, and in May, 
1927, he gave a statement to the American press, suggest- 
ing that American capitalists could aid the Abyssinian goy- 
ernment in its attempts to abolish slavery by employing the 
slaves who still constituted a large part of the Abyssinian 
population in the development of coffee, rubber, and copper, 
paying the slave owners a yearly sum as rental for five 
years, after which the slaves should be set free. No response 
was made to this general invitation. But the determination 
of the present Emperor to entrust important commercial 
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developments in American hands could be seen from the 
announcement made on November 3rd, 1927 that negotia- 
tions had been practically completed between the Ethiopian 
government and the J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
of New York to build a $20,000,000 dam across the Blue 
Nile River where it emerges from Lake Tsana in Northwest 
Abyssinia.” A veritable furor arose in London and Cairo 
at this news, as Lake Tsana is one of the headwaters of 
the Nile into which the Blue Nile flows, and is invaluable 
in its irrigation and enrichment of the Sudan. In 1902, King 
Menelik had signed a treaty with Great Britain, in article 
three of which the Ethiopian emperor ‘‘engaged not to con- 
struct or to allow to be constructed any work across the Blue 
Nile, Lake Tsana... which would arrest the flow of their 
waters into the Nile, except in agreement with His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of the Sudan.’’ 
Violation of the treaty of 1902 was the essence of England’s 
and Egypt’s complaint against the construction arrange- 
ments, although some Englishmen felt as the writer of the 
following phrase in the Contemporary Review of December, 
1927 says:—‘‘While the British Government stoutly sang 
the song of 1902, other less precise people became alarmed; 
for a job involving a capital of four million pounds belong- 
ing by treaty rights to British engineers and to British 
labour (sic) is of some consequence to Great Britain when 
British industry is suffering from the attempted suicide of 
1914-1918.’"* The Abyssinian government recognized the 
validity of the British protest at treaty violation, and con- 
sented to receive Mr. R. M. MacGregor, Irrigation Advisor 
to the Sudan Government, and Mr. H. A. Lardner, vice- 
president of the J. G. White Company at Adis-Abeba. The 
result of this joint discussion was a new contract, slightly 
revised but which England approved. Great Britain was to 
guarantee the capital supplied by the New York firm, while 


™ New York Times, November 3rd, 1927. 
* Glasgow, George, Lake Tsana and the Nile, The Contemporary Review, 
vol. CKX XII, December, 1927, page 787. 
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the Sudanese government agreed to pay rental for the 
water obtained from the dam for a period of 50 years. It 
was also agreed that engineers were to proceed to Lake 
Tsana in the autumn of 1930, after the rains had stopped, 
to make a detailed investigation of the site of the proposed 
dam. Final decision about the detailed arrangements of 
construction was postponed until the engineers had com- 
pleted their work. The engineering mission headed by Ma- 
jor L. B. Roberts, completed its work in May, 1931, and 
returned to New York to arrange and examine the data ob- 
tained. This report was submitted to the Emperor in March, 
1932. 

At the coronation ceremonies of Ras Makonnen, who 
succeeded the late Empress Zauditu on the Imperial Throne 
in November, 1930, the Special Ambassador from the United 
States for this occasion, Herman Murray Jacoby, and Brig.- 
General W. W. Harts were treated with marked courtesy, 
dining at their hotel from off the Emperor’s own gold plate. 
It was announced at this time that the Emperor had ap- 
pointed Everett A. Colson, an American formerly employed 
as Deputy Receiver General of Customs by the Republic of 
Haiti, as financial advisor to the Ethiopian government. 
Later in that same year, the Emperor commissioned Pro- 
fessor F. Ernest Work, of Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio, tutor to the Crown Prince, Asfavu Wassen, 
and director of education for the whole of Abyssinia. Amer- 
ican education has made further inroads by means of the 
young Abyssinians who are now coming to the United 
States to study, rather than to European schools. Already 
there have been a few Abyssinian graduates of American 
colleges, and several are now enrolled at Howard Univer- 
sity. 

The modernization program in Ethiopia, the newest old 
state of the East, is distinctly following an American model. 
Although there are those who, like one writer, publicly ex- 
press the fear that ‘‘ Ethiopia may yet stretch out her hands 
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to the Marines’”® if, by reason of a United States firm 
building the Tsana dam, the United States may ‘‘become in- 
volved in the liquidation of the century-old problem of the 
Nile,’’®° it is doubtful whether any unusual or extraordinary 
interest will be manifested by our government in Abyssinia. 
Such a prophecy is based not only on the consistent unim- 
perialistic policy that has been ours towards that region of 
the world, but more on the realization that the Ethiopian 
government is extremely aware of the illicit hopes and 
desires which have motivated European policy in Abyssinia, 
and that it would quickly counter any untoward move or 
action on our part in an effective manner, as it has always 
done in the past against more aggressive governments. It 
seems unlikely that with the entrance of the United States 
into Ethiopia, that country will be ever other than the proud 
and sole region of free Africa. 
Frank J. MANHEMM 


*Logan, Rayford W. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, A Problem in Inter- 
national Relations, Journal of Negro History, Vol. XVI, No. 4, October, 1931, 
page 381. 
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THE NEGLECTED PERIOD OF EMANCIPATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 1807-1823 


The period from the abolition of the Slave Trade in 1807 
to the founding of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1823 was one 
in which emancipation sentiment and action were negli- 
gible, and yet there developed an undercurrent of indi- 
vidual opinion and a trend of events which led to the ac- 
ceptance of emancipation as an objective in liberal circles. 
Emancipation was not only of slow growth, but it seems to 
have been undertaken reluctantly. It is clear that it was 
not undertaken at first with enthusiasm. The opponents 
of the traffic in men often averred that they were not seek- 
ing the emancipation of the slaves. Wilberforce had de- 
clared in the House of Commons, two years before the pass- 
ing of the Abolition Bill that if the emancipation of the 
Negro had been ‘‘his object or even his hope, he should not 
deserve the name, humane, to be added to his views but 
a shorter one and that is the word, mad.’” 

During the debates of the Slave Trade Abolition Bill, it 
was frequently asserted by the West Indian leadership in 
Parliament that the emancipation of the slaves was being 
sought, and this was as frequently denied by the anti-slave 
trade opposition. Following the adoption of the resolutions 
that the slave trade was contrary to the principles of jus- 
tice and humanity, Lord Grenville ventured to say that if 
the resolution should be accepted, it was also equally con- 
trary to these principles to maintain slavery and that eman- 
cipation ought to follow abolition. It was his final opinion, 
however, that in ‘‘their present state of barbarism and ig- 
norance,’’ emancipation would be productive of great in- 
jury to the Negro population in the West Indies.’ 

‘Lord Howick on February 20, 1807 stated that if the 
abolition measure proposed emancipation of the slaves 
there would be just reason for apprehension. He asserted 


1 Parliamentary Debates, Vol. III, 105, pp. 672-673. 
? Tbid., 1806-1807, Vol. VIII, pp. 702-703. 
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emphatically that ‘‘nothing of this sort is in contempla- 
tion,’’ and he added that to propose the emancipation of the 
slaves in their present circumstances would be to produce 
horrors similar to those of the Saint Domingo insurrection.® 
General Gascoyne was of the opinion that emancipation 
would bring the downfall of the empire. A short time later, 
Earl Percy asked for leave, which he did not press, to 
bring in a bill for the gradual abolition of slavery in the 
dominions and during the debates on the Abolition Bill he 
proposed that the children of slaves who were born after 
January 1, 1810, should be free.* 

Lord Henry Petty deprecated this movement because 
he regarded the abolition of the slave trade and the eman- 
cipation of the slaves as two distinct questions, and that it 
had been maintained in Parliament that the consideration 
of the one question would exclude the other.’ Wilberforce 
said that the effect of the continuance of slavery upon the 
mind was such that a measure of emancipation would be 
injurious to the Negroes and ruinous to the colonies. He de- 
clared emphatically that those who had worked with him 
were satisfied with attaining the abolition of the slave trade 
because it was safely attainable, and that ‘‘the sole point 
which they had in view was the abolition of the slave trade, 
and not the emancipation of the slaves.’? He added that 
‘‘the enemies of the abolition had always confounded these 
two objects; the friends of the abolition had always dis- 
tinguished them.’’ He said that they would not only abstain 
from proposing it but they were ready to reject it when made 
by others.’’® 

Wilberforce, with other abolitionists, was of the opin- 
ion that slavery had exerted such an influence upon the Ne- 
groes within the British Empire that they were not pre- 
pared for emancipation at this time. He stated on a later 


* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. VIII, pp. 952, 960. 
‘Ibid., p. 995. 

*Ibid., Vol. IX, 1807, pp. 142-143. 

*Ibid., pp. 143-144. 
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occasion that he had hoped that freedom would be ulti- 
mately given to the slaves and admitted that he looked for- 
ward to the time when the slaves would be ‘‘more fit than 
he feared they now were to bear emancipation.’’ 

There is no doubt that the opponents of the slave trade 
had emancipation in contemplation, but they hoped that 
with the cessation of the slave trade and the passing of 
the years that the condition of the slaves would improve, 
and that better treatment would be given by their masters. 
With the end of the slave trade, it was said, that the constant 
supply of slaves would be lessened, and it would be to the 
master’s interest to treat his slaves humanely. The aboli- 
tionists were unwilling to declare openly that their ultimate 
purpose was freedom for all within the British Empire. This 
was a dream whose realization they individually would long 
to see, but no one of this group would undertake at this early 
period the leadership of an organized and purposeful strug- 
gle to this end. 

The Napoleonic Wars, the commercial relationships of 
the nations and the suppression of the slave trade occupied 
the popular attention in the years following the Abolition 
Act. It was the opinion of the leaders in the British Par- 
liament that efforts would have to be made to interfere with 
the continuance of the trade and to dispose of the Africans 
who would be taken from the traders and condemned in the 
vice-admiralty courts. Stringent legislation was adopted in 
order to suppress the trade, which culminated in the pass- 
ing of an act in 1811 declaring the participation in it a 
felony.’ 

The disposal of the captured Africans involved another 
type of legislation, and this gave rise to the apprenticeship 
clause of the Abolition Act of 1807. Emancipation was tem- 
porarily neglected in the effort to suppress the slave trade 
and to give opportunity to the experiment of the apprentice- 
ship of slaves. Great Britain was familiar with the appren- 
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ticeship system. It had been in existence in England for cen- 
turies. A large body of custom and law had arisen in connec- 
tion with the apprenticeship system of the craft-gilds in Eng- 
land. Apprenticeship methods had aided the development of 
the occupations and the wage earning classes and had fa- 
cilitated the entrance of prepared workers into the crafts. 

It was proposed in 1807 to transfer this system to the 
British colonies and to dispose of the Africans, who would 
be seized by the government as a result of the clandestine 
slave trade, through an apprenticeship plan. In later years, 
1833-1838 this plan was to be placed in full operation for 
all British slaves. The proposal in 1807 which was adopted 
was to place an apprenticeship clause in the Abolition Act. 

This clause provided that whenever ships should be ecap- 
tured or condemned as prizes, having Africans on board 
destined as slaves, they were to be judged as prizes of war, 
or as forfeited to the Government. The slaves could then 
be enlisted in the service as soldiers or sailors or they could 
be bound as apprentices for any term not exceeding four- 
teen years.® Orders in Council were to be issued, from time 
to time making provisions for these apprentices after their 
term of service, so that they would not become charges upon 
the communities in which their service as apprentices was 
rendered. An Order in Council giving further instruction 
about the treatment of apprenticed Africans was issued on 
March 16, 1808. Its provisions were that they were to be 
bound ‘‘as apprentices and indentured servants to prudent 
and humane masters or mistresses, either in the same or 
other colonies, to learn such trades, handicrafts or employ- 
ments as they may seem from their bodily or other quali- 
ties most likely to be fit for and to gain their livelihood 
most comfortably by, after their term of apprenticeship 
shall expire.’’ Those who were fit for military service were 
to be received into the West Indian or African regiments, 
or to be organized in new corps. Female apprentices were 
not to be employed in field labor. The indentures were to be 

® Statues of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. III, Section VII, p. 75. 
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made by the collector of customs in each island in the king’s 
name. The provisions of the indentures were outlined, and 
the collector was required to make an annual report. 

A cireular letter dated April 10, 1808 was sent to the 
Governors of the colonies advising that they take every care 
that the chief officer of the customs attend to the duties im- 
posed on him by the Apprenticeship Act, so that the law 
might be executed in the most beneficial manner. They were 
advised to see that the apprentices be provided by their mas- 
ters and mistresses with food, clothing and other necessities. 
They were not to be treated harshly. They were to be in- 
structed in the Christian religion and encouraged to attend 
public worship, and baptised when sufficiently instructed. 
In fact, these apprentices were to have the same status as 
the indentured apprentices in England.° 

The captures under the Abolition Act were few during 
the first decade following the enactment of the law. This 
would scarcely lead to the conclusion that the slave trade 
had been suppressed. It was difficult to suppress so lucra- 
tive a trade at once, for if one vessel should succeed in mak- 
ing the journey from a slave port to the slave market a 
large profit would thereby be made. Stringent regulations 
were enacted by the Abolition Law. If captured, in addition 
to the confiscation of the ship and the cargo, a fine of one 
hundred pounds for each slave was to be paid. It was 
charged that British merchants were sailing under the flag 
of other nations, so that for nearly a half century after 
1807, British statesmanship devoted a part of its time to the 
diplomacy of obtaining the cooperation of all the nations in 
the general abolition of the slave trade.*® It was reported 
later that between 1805 and 1810 there was an average an- 
nual export of Negroes from Africa of 8,500." 

While Parliament was endeavoring to enforce abolition 
and was debating the infractions of the law the liberal 


* African Apprentices in Antigua, C. O. 7/7. 
* W. L. Mathieson, British Slavery and its Abolition, 1823-1838. 
% House of Commons Sessional Papers, 1847-1848, Vol. XXII, p. 707. 
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minded leaders among those who had led in the fight against 
the slave trade were laying plans for an organization which 
would assist in the creation of sentiment against the con- 
tinuance of the trade. This led to the formation in 1807 of 
the African Institution. One of its chief interests from 1807 
to 1811 was the enforcement of the Slave Trade Bill. It 
was called into existence, however, for the more worthy 
purpose of civilizing Africa. In the preamble to the com- 
mittee’s report on July 15, 1807 it was stated that the 
slave trade having been ended by law the meeting was urged 
to give assistance to Africa and ‘‘to repair the ruin and 
degradation which we have contributed upon her and to 
teach her the use of her liberated facilities.”’ 

This meeting took place three weeks after the passing 
of the Abolition Bill. Sixty gentlemen associated themselves 
for the purpose of calling the public meeting, at which it 
was decided to form the African Institution. The objects 
which were adopted by the meeting were: ‘‘(1) To diffuse 
throughout England information concerning the natural 
products of Africa and the intellectual, moral and political 
condition of its people; (2) to promote the education of 
the Africans and to cultivate friendly relations with the 
natives; (3) to introduce the arts of Europe which are 
suited to their needs; (4) to promote agriculture and to fur- 
nish seeds, plants and implements; (5) to introduce bene- 
ficial medical discoveries; (6) to obtain a knowledge of Af- 
rican languages so as to facilitate the diffusion of knowl- 
edge; and (7) to employ agents and encourage individuals 
to forward these purposes.’””? 

The management of the Institution was vested in a 
patron and president, twenty vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
and a board of thirty-six directors. These directors were 
empowered to acquire a house or an office. The annual meet- 
ings were ordered to be held the nearest Wednesday to 
the 25th of March, which was the day on which the act for 


™ Report of the Committee of the African Institution read at the General 
Meeting on the 15th of July 1807. London, 1807. 
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abolishing the slave trade received the Royal assent. Each 
subscriber of sixty guineas or more would be known as a 
hereditary governor; and those who subscribed thirty guin- 
eas would be known as governors for life. Three guineas 
made one a governor during the continuance of his sub- 
scription, and ten guineas made one a member for life. The 
annual subscription was one guinea payable annually. 
Zachary Macaulay served as secretary of the institution for 
a number of years. His work was the subject of constant 
praise by the directors of the African Institution. Wilber- 
force said of him later, that ‘‘a greater public benefactor, 
a more disinterested and indefatigable individual, he had 
never met with in the course of his experience.’’* 

The report of the committee to the general meeting in 
presenting the plan stated that the purpose was ‘‘to intro- 
duce the blessing of civilized society among a people sunk 
in ignorance and barbarism, and occupying no less than a 
fourth part of the habitable globe, holds forth an object, 
the contemplation of which it is allowed, is sufficient to 
warm the coldest and fill the amplest mind.’’ Their object 
was to obtain truthful information about the Africans and 
to distribute it, for ‘‘the portrait of the Negro has seldom 
been drawn but by the pencil of his oppressor, and he has 
sat for it in the distorted attitude of slavery.”’ 

It was said that there was nothing in the failure of the 
Sierra Leone Company which would discourage the African 
Institution, for the purpose of the latter was not to found a 
colony, nor to purchase territory, nor to carry on com- 
merce.’* Their sole object was to encourage and assist the 
efforts of others in these endeavors. The first report of the 
African Institution closed with the statement that as the 
future opened to them, the exact nature of their practical 
measures would develop and that as they aided the Africans 
it would also become apparent that they had ‘‘only been lay- 


% Parliamentary Debates, XXX, p. 613. 
4 First Report of the Directors of the African Institution, July 15, 1807. 
London, 1811. 
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ing a more solid foundation for the enlargement of our na- 
tional prosperity.’’ 

The leaders in this movement were drawn from the sev- 
eral fields of public life. Among the nobility there was the 
Duke of Gloucester, who was patron and president, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Gray, and Earl Grosvenor. 
The church leaders had among their representatives the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Durham, 
Bath and Wells, and Thomas Gisborne. The parliamentary 
leadership numbered in its ranks William Pitt, William 
Huskisson, George Canning and Henry Brougham. Among 
those who had opposed the slave trade, there were Granville 
Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, William Wilberforce, Zachary 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, William Roscoe, James 
Stephen, and Sir Samuel Romilly. 

The second annual meeting of the African Institution in 
1808 passed resolutions providing for the teaching of Afri- 
can languages to Europeans in Sierra Leone, and for the 
award of premiums on the produce exported from Africa. 
A bounty was established on cotton, and the person who was 
the first to bring in a ton of cotton wool grown there and 
fit for the English market was to receive a piece of silver 
plate of fifty guineas value, or the equivalent in money. 
Since Sierra Leone seemed to be the place in Africa where 
the efforts of the institution would be productive of the best 
results, correspondence was begun with persons living there. 
A commission of three was to be sent there to investigate 
conditions. A school was to be erected and the slave trade 
suppressed in this region. 

At the third annual meeting in 1809, during which the 
Duke of Gloucester was again in the chair, it was reported 
that Sir Sydney Smith had come into the possession of an 
estate and a number of slaves, and that he had emancipated 
them and had given to each of them a plot of ground. A 
resolution was then passed, read by Wilberforce praising 
this ‘‘action which was regarded as so truly honorable to 
the British name and character and which may be expected 
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in the way of example, to be productive of the happiest ef- 
fects.’’ 

The slave trade began to attract the special attention of 
the African Institution from 1809 to 1811. The report of 
1811 stated that ‘‘the civilization and improvement of 
Africa are indeed the great ends which the African Institu- 
tion proposes to pursue. But what rational expectation can 
be formed of any national progress in the attainment of 
those ends, while the slave trade continues to flourish?’’* 

The trade had been carried on under Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and American flags. The impression among 
the members of the African Institution was that the slave 
trade was being operated on an extensive scale. They de- 
clared that ‘‘the coast has swarmed with slave ships.’’ Brit- 
ish ships were discovered sailing under the flags of other 
nations, and it was the general belief that the capital and 
credit of the British people were still interested in the profits 
of the trade. The directors of the association decided to 
present the matter to Parliament for action. On June 15, 
1810, Brougham presented a resolution in the House of 
Commons declaring that efforts should be continued to have 
the nations abolish the slave trade and that the government 
should exercise greater vigilance in suppressing the trade. 
During the following year the directors decided to have a 
bill introduced making slavery a crime. On May 14th, 1811, 
a bill was introduced declaring that those subjects who en- 
gaged in the trade would be punished as felons and be trans- 
ported beyond the seas for a term not exceeding fourteen 
years. The directors expressed satisfaction that such little 
opposition was met in the passage of the bill, and they were 
gratified that a change had taken place in public sentiment. 

This change in sentiment was further strengthened by 
the instances of cruelty to slaves which were reported in 
England. The period from 1807 to 1810 had witnessed a 
complete devotion on the part of the anti-slavery leadership 
to African redemption and the suppression of the slave 


% Fifth Annual Report, The African Institution, 27 March 1811. London 
1811. See Edinburgh Review, August 1811, pp. 305-325. 
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trade. Several flagrant cases of the bad treatment of slaves 
led to an awakening of interest in Negro slavery. 

The two most important instances were the Huggins 
Case, and the Hodge Case. Edward Huggins, a slave owner 
of Nevis, aided by his two sons and two persons engaged 
for whipping, ordered twenty of his slaves who had run 
away and who had refused to carry manure into the fields at 
night, to be publicly whipped in the public market at Charles- 
ton on January 23, 1810. Ten men received from 47 to 365 
lashes each and ten women each received from 49 to 291 
lashes. The flogging was so brutally administered that sey- 
eral were disabled and one of the women died from the re- 
sults of her punishment. Cruel whipping was forbidden by 
the law of the island. The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the legislature; and four months later on May 1, 
Huggins was accused of excessive flogging and brought to 
trial. He was promptly acquitted by the grand jury. Pub- 
licity was given to the case in England. The facts were re- 
ported to the African Institution and were published in one 
of its reports.” 

In 1811 Arthur Hodge, a slave owner of Tortola was 
accused of cruelty to his slaves. Numerous murders, and 
cruel and inhuman punishments were reported as due to 
his orders. On April 29 and 30, he was brought to trial 
through the efforts of Governor Elliot of the Leeward 
Islands, and accused of killing a slave. He was declared 
guilty, and although some members of the jury recom- 
mended mercy, the judge ordered the sentence to be carried 
out, and he was executed. The sentiment of the community 
which was in his favor and the jury’s attitude showed that 
there was no disposition to mete out such a punishment. 
Without the Governor’s intervention, this verdict could not 
have been obtained. Martial law had to be proclaimed dur- 
ing a part of the trial.” 

* Ibid., C. O. 152/96; State of the Slave Population Illustrated by a View 
of Certain Transactions in the Island of Nevis, London 1816. 


* The Nature of West Indian Slavery Further Illustrated by certain oo- 
currences in the Island of Tortola. London 1816. The Edinburgh Review, No- 
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These cases were given wide publicity and popular in- 
terest in the subject of slavery was aroused. The Napo- 
leonic Wars, the commercial depression, and the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade continued to occupy the attention of 
Parliament and the English people. Emancipation was still 
regarded as a fantastic and visionary scheme. The cruelty 
shown in these instances and in numerous others served 
ultimately to arouse the popular disapproval of slavery. It 
was slowly realized that the abolition of the slave trade did 
not destroy the evils of slave labor. 

The Quakers called attention to slavery in their yearly 
meetings and in the correspondence which grew out of them. 
At the yearly meeting on May 20th, 1812 the warning was 
sent out to the members of the organization, that although 
the slave trade had been abolished by law, slavery still ex- 
isted in the British Empire and their sympathies should 
be shown for the ‘‘oppressed victims’’ of slavery. This was 
their first direct reference to slavery since the references to 
the abolition law of 1807. 

In view of the suppression of the slave trade there were 
many persons who were under the impression that an addi- 
tional supply of laborers would be desirable in the West 
Indies. China and India were thought of as sources for this 
supply. These populations could furnish free laborers, and 
emancipationists were led to sympathize with this view, for 
labor for wages could then be substituted for forced labor. 
Robert T. Farquahar in his pamphlet, Suggestions Arising 
from the Abolition of the African Slave Trade, for Supply- 
ing the Demands in the West Indian Colonies with Agricul- 
tural Laborers, proposed the introduction of Chinese labor- 
ers. He believed that they could be used with great success. 
In supporting his position he outlined his reasons under 
two heads, the facility of emigration from China, and a re- 





vember, 1811. West Indian Slavery, pp. 129-149. Governor Elliot to Earl Liver- 
pool, C. O. 152/97. The Trial of Arthur Hodge. London 1811. 

* The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in London, 20th Fifth Month 
to 30, 1812. London 1813. Ibid., 22 Fifth Month to $1, 1816. London 1816. 
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view of places to which the Chinese have hitherto mi- 
grated.” 

The discussion of the emigration of laborers from China 
was finally brought up in Parliament in 1810 and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the practicability and ex- 
pedieney of supplying the West Indian Colonies with free 
laborers from the East. The report of the committee stated 
that there seemed to be a desire of the male population of 
China to emigrate but that a large number returned to 
China. It was reported also that the Chinese conducted 
themselves ‘‘with the greatest propriety and order, and 
have been peculiarly instrumental in promoting the im- 
provement of these countries to which they have emi- 
grated.’’ After noting the advantages which would be ob- 
tained from the migration of Chinese workers to the West 
Indies, the committee concluded that they did not consider 
themselves authorized to make any recommendation involv- 
ing any specific plan.” 

A plan had been developed in 1806 for the transporta- 
tion of Oriental laborers to Trinidad. Kenneth Macqueen 
of the East Indian Company contracted with 192 Chinamen 
to transport them and obtain work for them in Trinidad. 
They arrived there in 1806, and were given work under con- 
tracts supervised by the government of the island. Within 
less than a year, the majority of them had expressed their 
desire to return to their homes, and the few who remained 
ultimately gave up their agricultural employment and went 
into the fishing industry.” 

In the meantime, the work of the abolitionists continued. 
In 1812 the supporters of the movement proposed Slave 
Registration in all of the Colonies. James Stephen is said 
to have been the champion of this idea. It was argued that 


% Published in London 1807. See also William Lymen, Outline of a Plan 
for the Better Cultivation, Security and Defense of the British West Indies. 
London 1807. 

» Parliamentary Papers (225), II, 1810-1811, pp. 409-410. 

*1 Windham to Hislop, C. O. 295/14, C. O. 295/16, Andrew Holliday, The 
West Indies, London, 1837. 
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the registration of all slaves already in the colonies would 
enable the authorities to guard illegal transportation more 
effectively. During this year, Wilberforce, Lord Brougham, 
Sir Samuel Romilly and others joined with Stephen in the 
support of the proposal, which led to its introduction into 
Trinidad as an experiment. By an order in Council of March 
26, 1812, registration of all slaves by their owners was re- 
quired in order that legal title to them could be secured. The 
African Institution gave its support to registration at the 
Annual Meeting in 1813. The directors stated that they 
would give their unqualified support to it.” 

The public interest in registration was aroused in 1815. 
Mr. Stephen published his views and delivered speeches 
at public gatherings. He declared in a report to the African 
Institution that the slave trade laws were being violated. 
As he viewed the situation slave registration would present 
a remedy. It would give security to the slave owners and 
safe guard their titles. Parliament should undertake the 
legislation for this purpose, for he thought that the colonial 
legislatures would not introduce it if left to them.** 

On June 13, 1815 Wilberforce introduced the bill which 
was described as a bill to prevent the illicit importation of 
slaves. He described it as merely a supplement to the Bill 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He proposed the es- 
tablishment in the West Indian Colonies of a registry of 
slaves modeled after the one which had been established in 
Trinidad. He said that it had proved ‘‘highly beneficial’’ 
there. He acknowledged that a form of registration was 
already maintained in the West Indies, but he observed 
that it was not sufficiently exact, and the mode of registra- 
tion which he proposed would accomplish the object of iden- 
tifying each slave. Duplicate registration sheets were to be 
transferred to England. He concluded with the statement 


22 Seventh Report of the Directors of the African Institution 24, March 


1813. London 1813. 
> Reasons for Establishing a Registry of Slaves in the Colonies. London 
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that the adoption of the measure would be ‘‘the foundation 
stone of a reform which would gradually operate through all 
the ramifications of West Indian management with respect 
to slaves.”’ 

The opposition to this measure was strong. The Society 
of West Indian Planters and Merchants met the same day 
and resolved that a Parliamentary act for this purpose 
would be destructive of private rights and would be a con- 
stitutional infringement of the rights of the colonial legisla- 
tures.** 

M. A. Brown in Parliament declared that the measure 
would be the internal regulation of the colonies and would 
involve ‘‘the rights of this country to legislate for the inter- 
nal and domestic concerns of the colonies.’’ He looked upon 
this as a beginning of an interference which would go far 
into bringing about changes in West Indian property. This 
action was regarded by the entire West Indian interests as 
the first step toward interference with the colonial labor 
system and it was feared that emancipation might be the 
ultimate result. Mr. Marryatt, representing the West In- 
dian interests in Parliament, expressed the view that Par- 
liament ought to bear in mind that the right to legislate was 
important and that by insisting upon this right, America 
had been lost to the British Empire. He denied, as others, 
that there was any alarming clandestine slave trade. The 
West Indian members of Parliament continued to plead 
during the month of July that the colonial legislatures be 
left to themselves, and as one of them phrased it, ‘‘ Why not 
see if the colonial legislatures themselves will not cooperate 
with the mother country in rendering the abolition per- 
fect?’ 

The African Institution seemed to gather courage in 
1815, for in its report that year, it began an expression of 
partial sympathy in the cause of emancipation, as well as 
its belief in the registration of slaves. The report stated that 


* Minutes of the West Indian Planters and Merchants, June 18, 1815. 
* Parliamentary Debates, XXXI, 1815, pp. 772-785. 
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the institution did not propose an emancipation either by 
insurrection or by positive law, but its directors did not 
deny that they looked forward to the ultimate extinction of 
slavery in the colonies by the same means by which it was 
destroyed in England, and this was ‘‘by a benign, though 
insensible revolution in opinions and manners, by the en- 
couragement of particular manumissions and the progres- 
sive melioration of the condition of the slaves, till it should 
slide insensibly into general freedom.’’”® 

Beginning with the year 1816 plans were laid by the 
African Institution for the publication of pamphlets deal- 
ing with the conditions of the slaves in the West Indies. 
This plan seemed to be connected with Registration only 
in an indirect way. A series of pamphlets containing quota- 
tions from published accounts were issued and were given 
wide circulation. The title for the series was West Indian 
Sketches Drawn from Authentic Sources. The West Indian 
interests issued a series of pamphlets in reply under the 
general title, Antidote to West Indian Sketches Drawn from 
Authentic Sources. During 1816 and 1817 this war of the 
pamphleteers continued. 

The African Institution was attacked. It was charged 
not only that its publications were exaggerations of the 
facts but that they were misrepresentations. In one in- 
stance, it was alleged that fifteen out of sixteen instances 
of cruelty were described as if they had occurred under 
British rule when on the contrary they had occurred under 
Dutch rule. In another charge, it was stated that a whipping 
was given toa Negro woman of Antigua by one of the Aides- 
de-eamp of Governor Sir James Leith, of the Leeward 
Islands. An investigation of the charges proved it to be 
false. A libel suit against the publisher led to a judgment 
against him of one hundred pounds. 

These erroneous instances, which were proved to be few 
in number, were magnified by the opponents of the African 
Institution and led to some loss of support. The criticism 


* Parliamentary Debates, XIX, p. 1469. 
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ran to the extent of charging that the authors of the pam- 
phlets had no opportunity for first-hand information. When 
the two publications A Plan for the Prevention of the Un- 
lawful Importation of Slaves and Reasons for Establishing 
a Registry of Slaves reached the Bahamas, the legislature 
believed that emancipation was intended, and the report of 
its committee stated that the African Institution had ‘‘no 
connection with, or interest in the colonies’’ and that it was 
‘ignorant of the conditions in the colonies and of their 
local interests and usages.’’” It was stated that its funds 
were collected for the purpose of civilizing Africa and for 
aiding the suppression of the slave trade but that these 
funds were being used not only for a different purpose but 
also for the publication of false statements. A change was 
demanded in the management of the organization.* 

The discussion of the Registration Bill in Parliament 
and the public discussions in England led the colonial legis- 
latures to undertake consideration of it.** Correspondence 
was undertaken by the colonial office with the governors 
who were to urge the enactment by the legislatures of meas- 
ures for the registration of slaves. The legislatures spent 
much time in debating the measure, and some suspicion of 
its purposes was then expressed. In the crown colonies, the 
matter was easier of solution, for there a proclamation by 
the governor could make the measure legally operative. The 
crown colony of Trinidad had already adopted Registra- 
tion. It was adopted in St. Lucia by proclamation of the 
Governor on September 24, 1814. The proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Somerset at the Cape of Good Hope was issued on 
April 26, 1816. The preamble to this document stated that 
as a result of the numerous manumissions and the large 
group of Negro apprentices who were increasing by the de- 
cisions of the court of vice-admiralty it seemed desirable 

7G. B. Shattuchs, The Bahama Islands, pp. 428-429. 

* Observations on the Necessity of a Total Change in the System of Man- 
agement of the African Institution. London 1817. 


® Acts of Colonial Legislatures for the Registry of Slaves. House of Com- 
mons Sessional Papers, XVIII, 1823, p. 1. 
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to prevent ‘‘the possibility of such free persons, or their 
off-spring merging into a state of slavery.’’ Registration 
was provided for all slaves, and no infant born after the 
proclamation should be recognized as a slave unless the 
birth was registered.* 

The bitter opposition of the West Indians to Registra- 
tion and the warm support of it by members of Parliament 
and by the adherents of the principles of the African Insti- 
tution led to rumors among the slaves that Parliament and 
the people of England wanted to emancipate them, but that 
the colonial legislatures were opposing it and withholding 
their freedom." The opinion that emancipation was con- 
templated was, of course, untrue. There were few people 
in England who held such a view at this time, and such opin- 
ions as were held were studiously suppressed and kept in 
private circles. On January 31, 1818, Lord Castlereagh cau- 
tioned Wilberforce against working for ‘‘too entire a 
change’’ until the slave trade was suppressed. Wilberforce 
admitted that he was impressed with this statement, and 
that he and his associates had agreed to work first for an 
improvement in the condition of the slaves.” 

The rumor that emancipation was withheld led to rest- 
lessness and sporadic outbreaks among the Negro popula- 
tion. Barbadoes was the scene of the greatest excitement. 
On April 14, 1816, fires, devastations of property and de- 
struction of farm produce followed. The outbreak was 
crushed and martial law remained in operation for the fol- 
lowing three months. The incidents connected with the out- 
break were discussed in Parliament. Lord Holland, in sup- 
porting a measure for an appeal to the Prince Regent to 
issue a proclamation disavowing emancipation, nevertheless 
admitted that those who had been most active and anxious 
in carrying forward abolition had hoped that at some fu- 


” Parliamentary Papers Relating to the Slave Trade, XVIII, 1923, pp. 
59-61. 

* Manchester to Bathurst, C.O. 137/142. Leith to Bathurst, C.O. 28/85. 

* Wilberforce, Life of Wilberforce, Vol. IV, pp. 368, 371. 
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ture time slavery would cease in the colonies. This hope 
seems to have been a silent one. 

The Proclamation of the Prince Regent, while endeavor- 
ing to remove the erroneous idea of emancipation had ree- 
ommended that the local colonial authorities carry into ef- 
fect measures to promote the welfare of the Negroes and to 
make every precaution against a violation of the abolition 
laws.** Parliament did not undertake the passing of legisla- 
tion concerning Registration until 1819 when an act was 
passed providing for a Registrar in London to whom re- 
ports were to be made, and no purchase of slaves or loan 
secured upon slaves who were not registered could be re- 
garded as valid. Aside from the increase in the colonial 
revenue which grew out of the more complete collection of 
the poll taxes on slaves, the registration act also made pos- 
sible the collection of the figures which were later used by 
Mr. Buxton in his fight for emancipation. It was generally 
believed by the planters that Parliament and the Colonial 
legislatures had by this act confirmed their titles to their 
slaves, an argument which was taken advantage of in later 
years. 

The returns which came in between 1820 and 1822 were 
laid before Parliament in 1824, and an exact indication was 
thus obtained of the slave population in the West Indies. 
The population return for Antigua was 30,985; Barbadoes 
78,345; Bahamas 10,808; Berbice 23,356; Bermuda 5,176; 
Demarara 77,376; Dominica 16,554; Grenada 25,586; Ja- 
maica 342,382; Monserrat 6,505; Nevis, 9,261; Christopher 
19,817; St. Lucia 13,794; St. Vincent 24,252; Tobago 14,315; 
Trinidad 23,539 and the Virgin Islands 6,460. The total 
population was given as 728,509. Of this number 364,701 
were males and 363,808 were females. 

Considerable interest was shown among the members of 
the African Institution concerning the condition of the ap- 
prenticed Negroes. Following the abolition of the slave 


* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXXIV, 1816, pp. 1271, 1273, 1277. 
* Parliamentary Papers, 1824, No. 424. 
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trade the captured Africans were to be bound as apprentices 
by the collectors of customs for a term of fourteen years. 
As the slave trade was abolished in 1807 the end of the 
period would begin in 1821. During the previous year, copies 
of the returns of the collectors of customs were laid before 
Parliament showing the names, number, state and condi- 
tion of those who were apprenticed in pursuance of the act 
and the orders in council for carrying into effect the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade.* These returns gave the name, sex, 
age, stature, the peculiarities of features, the peculiar 
marks, the persons to whom they were delivered as appren- 
tices and their places of residence, the trade or occupation 
of the apprentices and their present condition. According 
to the first reports which were made on February 19, 1821, 
there were 3,207 captured Negroes who were either appren- 
ticed or liberated after their condemnation by the vice-ad- 
miralty courts. The largest number of these were in An- 
tigua, Trinidad and the Bahamas.” 

It was thought that there was some error in these re- 
ports, and as a result commissioners of investigation were 
appointed, whose duty it was to visit the is!ands and report 
upon the number and the condition of these apprentices. On 
September 26, 1821 Major Thomas Moody accepted the ap- 
pointment as one of these commissioners, and on September 
27, 1821 Mr. John Dougan accepted appointment as the 
other. M. James Burrow was appointed to act as the secre- 
tary of the commission. On November 30, 1821 a letter of in- 
structions was sent from Ear] Bathurst.” 

The commissioners arrived at Barbadoes on March 29, 
1822, and after an interview with the Governor they began 
their investigation. It was revealed to them that there was 
abuse in the treatment of the apprentices and that there 
was some neglect in their care and maintenance. It was re- 
ported later that the apprenticeship itself was responsible 

* Tbid., 1821, Vol. XXIII. 


* C0, 320/15. 
0.0. 318/81. 
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for the abuses which occurred, for it was said ‘‘the system 
itself inevitably leads to them.’’* Differences began to de- 
velop between the two commissioners over the method used 
in having the apprentices testify against their masters, and 
Mr. Dougan sent in his resignation on June 14. Commis- 
sioner Moody continued his investigations into the condi- 
tions in nearby islands. At a subsequent period other com- 
missioners were appointed. Commissioners Bowles and Gan- 
non were appointed on May 16, 1824 to go to Nevis, St. Kitts 
and Antigua. Commissioners Wyndham, Burdett and 
Kinchela were appointed on September 21, 1824 to assist 
in the investigation, and especially of a group of 300 in the 
Winkel Establishment at Berbice. 

These reports give detailed pictures of conditions among 
the apprenticed Negroes.*® There were frequent quarrels 
about the procedure among these commissioners, as among 
the first ones who were appointed. At one time, commis- 
sioners Bowles and Gannon engaged in a personal quarrel 
and ended by striking one another. Their report furnished 
some information on the early apprenticeship of Negroes. 
The number of those who were condemned in the vice-ad- 
miralty court in Antigua, one of the small islands, from 1807 
to 1824 was one thousand five hundred and thirty-five. One 
thousand three hundred and eighty-eight were captured at 
sea, one hundred and thirty-seven were captured on board 
vessels in the port of Antigua, and ten were seized on shore. 
One thousand seventeen of these were taken into the army, 
and two hundred and thirty-three were females who were the 
wives of the apprentices of officers. The present condition 
of those in the army was not a subject of exhaustive investi- 
gation for, according to the commissioner’s report, it was 
not ‘‘to be apprehended that persons who had lived for some 
time as British soldiers would afterwards lose sight of their 
privileges or relapse into a state of slavery.”’ 

* 0.0. 320/15. 


°(,0. 318/82; C.0. 318/83; C.O. 318/85; C.0. 318/86; 0.0. 318/87; 
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Of the 372 remaining in the total number 14 were still 
in the hands of the Collector of Customs, 128 were not pro- 
duced and could not be accounted for by the commission. 
The actual employment of those who could be followed was 
reported as, 15 tradesmen or handicrafts men, 14 sailors or 
fishermen, 41 domestic servants and 32 porters and drudges. 
Two hundred twenty-nine of the 372 were reported as capa- 
ble of fully earning their own support and 100 of this num- 
ber had such ‘‘proficiency’’ and ‘‘character”’’ that ‘‘no well 
grounded apprehension need be entertained as to their be- 
ing able to find employment in Antigua, in their respective 
capacities and eventually to become a useful addition to 
the free community.’’ 

The report from Antigua stated that the character and 
condition of these apprentices had been misrepresented and 
that pamphlets on ‘‘hear-say evidence’’ had been written 
concerning them, for the purpose of contrasting the condi- 
tion which would attend ‘‘the enfranchisement of the entire 
slave population in the colonies.’’ It was reported also that 
the apprentices were not instructed in trades as required 
by law, but they were employed as porters, boatmen and 
domestic servants. 

From Tortola, the report of the inhabitants of the island 
was that ‘‘the general conduct of the apprentices of that 
island was not good and that they were deficient.’’ The Chief 
Justice of Dominica gave his opinion that their progress 
was not satisfactory, but the collector of customs in the 
same island was satisfied with their progress and condi- 
tion. In some cases, the apprentices were reported as hav- 
ing been treated like slaves, and that this treatment was re- 
sponsible for their poor showing in industry. This was the 
situation in Nevis with twenty-nine Negroes who were ap- 
prenticed in 1815 to Mr. Forbes, a lawyer. He was admon- 


ished and promised to improve their condition. When this 


case was presented to the commissioners it was recom- 
mended that the Home Government require that all appren- 
tices be summoned before the collector and that he be re- 
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quired to inquire into their treatment once every year. 

The investigation of the Winkel Establishment by Com- 
missioners Burdett and Kinchela took place in 1824. The 
establishment had been in existence prior to the abolition 
of the slave trade. The British commissioners took charge 
of it in 1811, and the crown estates there had existed since 
1817. The total number of apprentices there was 293, and 
of this number 168 were males and 125 were females. They 
visited the village, the school, the hospital and the work 
room. The crown agent who was in charge gave them little 
assistance. He had held up the accounts for a long time and 
in the end endeavored to shower them with favors which 
they knew they could not accept since they were investigat- 
ing his work. When the records were finally obtained they 
were in such condition that the commissioners were led to 
report that the establishment could not continue longer’’ 
under the present system of management without the most 
ruinous consequences to its interests.’’ They reported that 
there had been the most extravagant expense in the man- 
agement for years and that the apprentices were left with 
their idle habits and were unfit for freedom. They con- 
cluded by recommending either that a person of ability and 
integrity be placed in charge or that some person be per- 
mitted to contract for the services of the apprentices for a 
limited term of years, or the apprentices should be disposed 
of in some other way. This was regarded as a step which 
should be taken immediately because of the public expense 
for the conduct of the establishment.“ 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Governor Charles Henry 
Somerset issued a proclamation on May 23, 1823, which 
declared that as the term of fourteen years had expired 
for those slaves apprenticed in 1809 under the abolition act, 
provision should be made for all children of females who 
were born during the apprenticeship by placing them under 
the care of masters to whom their mothers belonged, with 
attendance at school provided. The term of another group 
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was to expire in 1829, and notice was given of the same. 
Between 1808 and 1816 twenty-seven ships had been con- 
demned at the Cape with 2,032 prize slaves by the Vice- 
Admiralty Court.** 

In their final reports the commissioners divided in their 
opinion that the captured Africans would be in better cir- 
cumstances if they should be sent to the west coast of 
Africa. While Mr. Dougan thought that Sierra Leone could 
shelter them, he was disposed to leave the matter in the 
hands of the government. Major Moody believed that they 
would be capable of working industriously there because 
obstacles would not be placed in their way from ‘‘ prejudice 
and self-interest.’’ Since the British Government could not 
remove the impediments, he was of the opinion that the 
Africans should be removed. He was the only one of the 
six who was of this opinion. The others agreed that it would 
be best that the apprentices should remain in the colonies 
which they inhabited. Lord Bathurst was inclined to ree- 
ommend that means be provided for the removal to the 
colony of Sierra Leone of all those who had served out 
their apprenticeship and were found incapable of maintain- 
ing themselves, in order to prevent them from becoming 
burdens upon the community. He also proposed the dis- 
continuance of the commission for inquiring into the condi- 
tion of the Apprenticed Africans, as enough had been done 
to satisfy him of their true condition. In the future he be- 
lieved that the governors of the colonies would carry on the 
investigation without the expense of a commission.*? 

It had been clearly established that the Africans were 
working as apprentices, although the condition of many of 
them was not far removed from slavery. Improvement in 
their social and economic condition had been made in some 
instances. One commissioner insisted that there could be no 
analogy drawn between the ‘‘poor uncivilized Africans”’ 
and the apprentices to the tradesmen in London because 


“C.0. 414/6. 
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of the difference of race in the West Indian situation. It 
was inevitable that Englishmen familiar with apprentice- 
ship at home should make comparisons with the situation 
abroad. A real trial had not been given to Negro apprentice- 
ship. Out of 728,509 enslaved persons, only 3,000 approxi- 
mately were regarded as apprentices, and equitable condi- 
tions for these to labor under were not possible. 

Emancipation had not gained any large amount of ground 
by the experiment in apprenticeship, and yet it was the con- 
clusion of the evidence that the apprentices were industrious 
and that Africans would work when they were not main- 
tained in slavery. Emancipation was to receive its greatest 
impetus from the investigation and presentation of the con- 
ditions under the system of slave labor rather than the con- 
ditions under a free or semi-free system of labor. 

The organization in 1823 of the Society for the Mitiga- 
tion and Gradual Abolition of Slavery, throughout the Brit- 
ish Dominions was the beginning of a new epoch in the de- 
velopment of emancipation sentiment. The majority of its 
members were drawn from the membership of the African 
Institution, which hesitated to express formally as an or- 
ganization that its direct objective was the abolition of 
slavery. The new organization declared directly that slavery 
was opposed ‘‘to the spirit and precepts of Christianity as 
well as repugnant to every dictate of natural humanity and 
justice.’** With this declaration emancipation passed out 
of its neglected period and a crusade for freedom openly 
challenged the attention of the people within the British 
Empire. 

Cuartes H. WEsLEY 


*® Prospectus of the Society for the Mitigation and General Abolition of 
Slavery, pp. 1-2. London 1823. 











THE NEGRO IN POLITICS IN CHICAGO 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The Negro as an officeholder and employee in America 
is a comparatively recent development. The reconstruction 
period subsequent to the Civil War was a time of readjust- 
ment for the whole nation. The Negro then won the ballot 
for the first time in most places. With this increased power 
the Negro strove to throw off the last vestiges of slavery 
while his former master strove to deny him the full fellow- 
ship of citizenship. The career of the freedmen as an office- 
holder was shortly ended as a hostile public sentiment erys- 
tallized into the code of a social structure in which the Negro 
formed a relatively unimportant part. 

In Chicago where this study was made there have been 
Negroes since its founding. It is said that Jean Baptiste 
Point de Saible, a Negro, built the first house on the present 
site of this city. During the Slavery Period, however, there 
were few slaves in Chicago because of its geographical loca- 
tion and the relatively recent date at which the city and state 
were established. Therefore, the Negro’s position in Chicago 
cannot be said to be identical with his position in older sec- 
tions of the country. But here also he was first a virtual serf. 
However, it may be of interest to contrast the Negro elec- 
torate in Chicago, which perhaps is stronger politically than 
in other urban communities and has one of the largest pro- 
portionate municipal representations that Negro voters have 
in large cities when compared with their early forerunners 
who were neither citizens nor electors. 

It is fitting to ascertain just what sort of a Negro com- 
munity Chicago has before any study of its political officers 
or public employees is attempted. What sort of a Negro 
population has Chicago? Its size, as a glance at the follow- 
ing table taken from the United States census reports will 
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show, has been steadily augmented. In 1837, at the time of 
the incorporation of the town, there were Negro property 
owners. In 1848 the Negroes purchased their first church, 
an edifice on the corner of Jackson and Buffalo streets. The 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850 caused many 
Negroes to flee from Chicago, and many property-owners 
disposed of their holdings at great loss in their feverish haste 
to reach a Canadian haven. The second Negro church was 
purchased in 1854 in the same general locality as the first. 
Negroes at this time were living in one locality around 
Harrison, Clark, Dearborn, and Lake streets in what is now 
the ‘‘Loop,’’ the business section; but there was a tendency 
among the home-owning class to purchase outlying prop- 
erty. Some bought as far south as Thirty-third street. 

The first large fire (in 1871) stopped at Harrison street, 
and part of the colored settlement was not destroyed. A 
second fire in 1874 burned all the buildings over an area of 
47 acres, and the Negro settlement was totally wiped out. 
Large business structures were to rise on the site once oc- 
cupied by these lowly people. ‘‘In 1900 the most congested 
area of Negro residence,’’ states one authoritative source, 
‘‘was a district thirty-one blocks long and four blocks wide, 
extending from Harrison street on the north to Thirty- 
Ninth on the south between Wabash and Wentworth ave- 
nues.’”* Other settlements had been started in various parts 
of the city, but it has been estimated that fully one-half of 
the Negro population of 30,180 lived in this area. 

Larger numbers of Negroes began to go from the South 
to this mid-western city, seeking industrial opportunities ; 
but the most significant movement of Negroes to Chicago 
occurred in 1917-1918. This migration, commonly called 
“‘the Exodus,’’ brought thousands of dissatisfied colored 
persons from their southern homesteads. In 1910 the Fed- 

1The Negro in Chicago (Univ. of Chicago Press) 1924, p. 139. A survey 
of conditions which led up to the Chicago race riots of 1919, contains much 
valuable historical data concerning the Negro population of Chicago. The survey 


was made by a commission composed of six white and six colored persons 
appointed by ex Governor F. O. Lowden in 1919. 
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eral Bureau of Census placed the Negro population of Chi- 
eago at 44,103, and in 1920 at 109,594. The increase of 65,491 
or 148.5% was largely due to the mass migration of 1917- 
1918. In 1910 Negroes constituted 2 per cent of the city’s 
population; in 1920, 4.1 per cent; in 1930, 6.9 per cent. 

The causes of the migration, which must not detain us 
here, have been divided into two classes—economiec and 
sentimental. Economic causes such as low wages, lack of 
capital, unsatisfactory living conditions and inadequate 
school facilities have been advanced as reasons for the 
transplantation. Sentimental causes include those which 
have reference ‘‘to the feelings of the Negroes concerning 
their surroundings in the South and their reactions to the 
social systems and practices of certain sections of the 
South.’ 

This rapidly increased Negro community forms a virtual 
city within the city of Chicago. Race contacts, usually char- 
acterized by social practices peculiar to such associations, 
have compelled Negroes to develop many institutions and 
agencies. They have their own churches, business enter- 
prises, amusement places, and newspapers. Living together 
for the most part, meeting in the same centers for personal 
relationships, employing their own physicians and lawyers, 
and patronizing their own business and financial institu- 
tions, these Negroes have developed a compact community 
and awakened a group consciousness of many common in- 
terests. 

Four types of institutions for promoting the general 
welfare have been developed: (1) commercial and industrial 
enterprises; (2) organizations for social intercourse; (3) 
religious organization; (4) agencies for civic and social bet- 
terment. The latter three types have exercised definite po- 
litical functions. Frequently the various clubs and social 
organizations have sponsored political meetings which have 
been addressed by both white and Negro leaders. They have 
used, in some cases, the prestige of their exclusiveness, 


? The Negro in Chicago, pp. 80-90, 140-144. 
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where it exists, to encourage the support of a particular 
party or policy. Often their members have canvassed neigh- 
borhoods or worked at the polls. The clubs originally or- 
ganized for purely social purposes have thus exercised a 
distinctively political function. Their memberships have in- 
cluded many of the Negro politicians who have transformed 
personal and social relationships into a means of political 
support. 

Churches have endorsed candidates at almost every elec- 
tion. The Negro minister, always a leader in the community, 
has exercised on occasions both spiritual and _ political 
power. His position, dignified by religion, has been very 
powerful in communities where the church is, perhaps, the 
most important institution of the Negro. On a visit to any 
one of a large number of churches prior to an important 
election one will be surprised at the definitely political flavor 
of the weekly exhortation. 

Agencies for civic and social betterment have secured 
statements from leading candidates concerning their activi- 
ties toward Negro residence in certain sections and the 
treatment of Negro criminals in the jails and courts. How- 
ever, two prominent organizations—the Urban League, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association—being non-political 
in character, have not taken part in such campaigns. 

The Negro political leaders, to be discussed more fully 
in a later chapter, have served as liasons between the col- 
ored electorate and the parties. The voters, as a rule, have 
followed the leaders of their own race and the majority fol- 
low the side upon which most of their leaders are found. 
Allegiance to the Republican party has not been as firm as 
it has been in other places. For this several reasons may be 
cited. First, in municipal and state elections in Illinois the 
greatest controversy is in the ranks of the Republican 
party. The factions are composed of coalitions in which 
several shades of Republicanism are represented. 

In one municipal election, the Thompson-Small-Crowe- 
Galpin-Brundage faction received almost solid support from 
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the ‘‘Black-Belt.’? Negro leaders such as A. J. Carey, late 
Civil Service Commissioner, Oscar DePriest, Congressman 
from the First District of Illinois, Daniel Jackson, ‘‘boss”’ 
of the Second Ward, Louis B. Anderson, alderman from the 
Second Ward, Robert Jackson, alderman from the Third 
Ward, and others cast their lot with Thompson. Their 
varied appeal converted the vote. Another powerful factor 
was the record of Thompson in a previous administration. 
The City Hall was contemptuously called ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ because of the presence of numerous Negro satel- 
lites who had been followers of the Mayor. Promises by 
Thompson to outdo previous generosity had a strong appeal. 

In the Deneen camp there were also Negroes. Warren 
Douglas, referred to as a young attorney of doubtful ability 
and rude, demogogic eloquence, opposed Congressman De- 
Priest. W. H. Harrison, a prominent attorney, gave active 
aid. Even John Dill Robertson had Negro support. Edward 
Wright, late member of the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
bolted the Thompson machine. 

Party allegiance, it has been said, is not altogether firm. 
Usually the Negro support follows its leaders who vacillate 
according to the exigencies of the moment. But there is still 
another reason why the Negroes have not been solidly with 
one party or faction. In Southern cities such as Louisville, 
Nashville, Richmond, St. Louis or Memphis, the Negro vot- 
ers never venture from the Republican party, the traditional 
champion of their rights. To insure protection from ‘‘jim- 
crow’’ ordinances, insults and brutality from petty officers 
of the law, unfair treatment in the courts and, indeed, from 
actual disfranchisement in some of these places, the Negro 
is compelled to vote Republican. Promises, extravagant and 
insincere, are made and violated, but the Negroes cling on 
as a matter of necessity. The Republican party by no means 
satisfies the Negroes’ modest demands, but it is the lesser 
of the two evils. 

In Chicago no such situation obtains. Colored voters 
have no fears of violence when a Democratic administration 
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takes the reins of government. Relieved from anxiety for 
their physical security and economic sufficiency, they may 
turn to the contemplation of representation in municipal 
offices and actual sharing of the spoils of victory. Their 
leaders incline to the group which promises most. Utility 
and actual return for support given dictate the inconsistent 
policies of their leaders. 

In a recent mayoralty election, the intelligent white voter 
was concerned with the respective merits and capabilities of 
Thompson and Dever. Records of achievement were com- 
pared, good government was declared to be at stake. But to 
the mass of Negro voters, the question was simply ‘‘what 
will Thompson do for us, if elected, and what will Dever do.’’ 
A few may have been disgusted at the vulgar demagoguery 
of ‘‘Down with King George,’’ but nearly all rallied to 
Thompson, the leader who would do the most for them. 

Quickened interest and active participation in polities 
may have given the Negro voters of Chicago a relatively 
high political intelligence. It may be that they follow leaders 
who make or break alliances with equal ease. But whatever 
the reason, the Negro electorate in Chicago has enjoyed 
unusual political recognition either from an intelligent, 
selfish or coldly practical use of the ballot. In this last men- 
tioned mayoralty campaign, A. J. Carey, Oscar DePriest, 
Daniel Jackson, Louis B. Anderson, Robert Jackson, John 
R. Lynch, and Adelbert Roberts became Thompson adher- 
ents. W. H. Harrison, W. B. Douglas and Ear! B. Dickerson 
followed Deneen. Edward Wright supported John Dill Rob- 
ertson. Lesser politicians were affiliated with Dever, and 
numerous colored persons were employed as ‘‘workers.’’ 

Two of the leaders with Thompson became aldermen, one 
a Civil Service Commissioner, another a State Senator, and 
still another a Congressman. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, an African Methodist Episcopal Bishop, had been 
long active in the Republican party. The two aldermen and 
the ‘‘boss’’ of the Second Ward were veterans of the Crowe 
faction. The Congressman had run the gauntlet of political 
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opinion, being at one time a Democrat, at another a Repub- 
lican County Commissioner, at still another a stump speaker 
for Thurlow G. Essington, and finally, a member of the 
Small organization. The Illinois Commerce Commissioner, 
formerly a supporter of Small, became disgruntled and 
bolted to Robertson. Two of the three prominent Negroes 
with Deneen were opportunists. Warren B. Douglas, one of 
these, became a representative in the State Legislature. 

It is rather interesting to note that the Negroes hitch 
their wagons to the political star of a faction when that 
star is waxing bright with public favor. The Negro leaders 
supported Thompson when his power was nearing its zenith. 
Now that the star of Thompsonism is definitely on the wane, 
rumbling of proposed shifts are heard. Perhaps these lead- 
ers will avoid the debacle. The results of subsequent elec- 
tions placed the leadership of the Republican party in Illi- 
nois in the hands of Senator Deneen. He seemed to have 
been given a mandate to ‘‘clean up.’’ His power was ap- 
parently increasing. For this reason perhaps Edward 
Wright, an erstwhile follower of Robertson, allied himself 
with the Deneen forces. 

Municipal politics are inextricably intertwined with 
County and State politics. ‘‘Down-State’’ trades involving 
the distribution of patronage at Springfield in return for 
support in Chicago are made. County patronage pays for 
influence that is felt in the city. Therefore, many positions 
are held by Negroes in County and State departments. How- 
ever, there are numerous municipal positions, both elective 
and appointive, held by Negroes. A Negro Judge sat upon 
the municipal bench, two aldermen sat in the City Council, 
one on the Civil Service Commission. Several Negroes served 
as assistants to the Corporation Counsel, and four as bail- 
iffs. There were minor jobs of a political nature such as 
elerkships and inspectorships. 

Nearly four hundred civil service employees, exclusive 
of laborers, have been employed in the various municipal 
departments. Among these were found one head clerk (a 
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woman), principal, senior, and junior clerks. There were 
typists and patrolmen, firemen, janitors, and health officers ; 
a draftsman, maids, and stockhandlers; there were labora- 
tory assistants and a physician attached to the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium. Negroes were also found in other 
branches of the classified service. Non-civil service appoint- 
ees, temporary job-holders, were numerous. Over three hun- 
dred of these were in the municipal service. They were, os- 
tensibly, appointed in emergencies where no eligible register 
exists. But many have held jobs which are apparently perma- 
nent. 

These municipal officers and employees are the object 
of this study. Attempt will be made to classify them and to 
ascertain actual modes of appointment. Their status as em- 
ployees will be reviewed and an effort made to determine 
the effects, if any, of race prejudice. The elective officers 
offer an interesting subject. The stories behind their elec- 
tions and an estimate of how they execute their duties will be 
both interesting and valuable. 


II. POSITIONS SECURED BY MERIT 


By far the largest majority of the Negro employees of 
the City of Chicago are under civil service regulations. 
Nearly four hundred colored men and women are in the 
classified service, while over a thousand are periodically 
employed as laborers. All of these civil service employees 
work under the operation of the ‘‘Merit System’’ as it is 
embodied in the Illinois law. 

State and municipal civil service are based substantially 
on the principal governing federal civil service. The law re- 
quires that appointment be made with reference to fitness 
and promotion secured through merit; and that continuous 
tenure of office depend solely on efficiency and capacity to 
perform duty. Employees are forbidden to engage in poli- 
tics and are protected from political levies or dismissal for 
partisan reasons. Employment does not depend on ‘‘the 
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fortunes of party leaders’’*... while the labor turnover is 
usually small. 

Commissions are usually set up to put the ‘‘ Merit Sys- 
tem’’ in practical operation. An act of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois in force March 20, 1895 and amended May 6, 
1897, June 22, 1915, and June 28, 1919, empowers the may- 
ors of the several cities to appoint commissions* which are 
given powers under this act to make regulations for the 
maintenance of the service.’ Certain qualifications of ap- 
plicants are demanded, and minimum standards and condi- 
tions for the good of the service are outlined. 

The legal procedure of appointment is designed to se- 
cure fitness in applicants, to insure fairness in the actual 
mode of appointment, and to make appointments on the sole 
basis of merit. Numbers are assigned to the candidates be- 
fore the examination and are used as the only means of 
identification until the examinations are graded. Under this 
system a Negro applicant would secure fair play, and his 
chance for employment would depend solely on his ability 
as compared with that of other candidates. There are no 
specifications of race in the Civil Service Act. 

It was suggested by persons of long experience in mu- 
nicipal affairs that perhaps the law with respect to the ap- 
pointment of civil service employees in Chicago was not 
being strictly adhered to, and that political and personal 
affiliations might influence the appointment or certification 
of civil service employees. In order to determine, at least 
in part, whether these doubts were well-founded, the Negro 
civil service employees were selected for study because 
their racial identity was the same as that of the author, 
with whom they might talk more freely than with a white 
investigator, because their race is often the cause of handi- 
caps requiring a large measure of temerity and great ability 
to overcome, and because certain practices might be found 


Upson, Practice of Municipal Administration (Century, 1926) Chap. ITI, 
p- 31. 

“See. 1, Civil Service Act, Cahill’s Illinois Revised Statutes, 1927. 

® See. 4, ibid. 
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to exist with equal application to all civil service employees 
in Chicago.® 

Accordingly, an attempt was made to determine not only 
the legal mode of appointment but the actual mode as well. 
The most reliable way of securing this desired information 
was to approach the employers themselves, and after estab- 
lishing rapport, ask them questions which would tend to 
indicate how their appointments were secured, what means 
if any other than efficient performance of duty were neces- 
sary to hold the jobs, whether they maintained affiliations 
with political organizations and, lastly, how their racial iden- 
tity had affected their status as employees since original ap- 
pointment. 

To this end the Civil Service Commission was asked for 
the names and positions of the Negro employees of the city. 
The author was referred to the department heads because, 
according to the secretary of the Commission, ‘‘there is no 
way of telling from the records the race or color of the 
thirty-odd thousand civil service employees.’’ The names 
and addresses of the Negro employees were, therefore, se- 
cured from the department heads or from someone dele- 
gated by them. These names were used as a means of identi- 
fication from the records of the Commission from which the 
type of positions, years of service, and examination grades 
were secured. The salaries were found by inspection of the 
pay-rolls. Having secured the names and addresses, per- 
sonal interviews were had in some cases in the City Hall 
during working hours. In other instances, where employees 
were working outside of the City Hall, as in the case of 
firemen and maintenance help in the Department of Health, 
it was necessary to interview them at places where they 
were employed. In still others, visits to homes were re- 
sorted to. 

In answer to questions which would show how appoint- 
ments were secured, various answers were given. A large 


*Prof. A. R. Hatton, Dept. of Political Science, Northwestern University. 
Mr. John Bradley, Chief Clerk, Bureau of Gas and Electricity, City of Chicago. 
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majority, especially in the lower positions, stated that they 
had had no political support. They took examinations, were 
placed upon the eligible register, and when their names 
were highest (due to the certification ef previous higher 
names) they were duly called. 

For firemen the procedure was somewhat different. For 
over forty years, there has been a Negro fire company in 
Chicago, and the practice has been to appoint only colored 
applicants to the colored company. The practice is obviously 
discriminatory and perhaps illegal within the meaning of 
the Civil Service Act. But a devious method of cireumvent- 
ing the law was found whereby all colored were appointed 
to the same company. Any person whose name is on the 
eligible register may ‘‘waive certification in cases where 
it (the Commission) considers the reasons given for such 
waiver as good and sufficient, and where it is desirable to 
keep the name of the eligible on the register from which the 
certification was made.’”’ 

A waiver may with permission be withdrawn in thirty 
days. The practice is thus: Whenever a vacancy occurs in 
the colored company and the name of a colored applicant 
is below those of white applicants, the colored person se- 
cures signed waivers from all of the whites higher on the list, 
who relinquish their higher positions on the list until the cer- 
tification is made, and then by withdrawing their waivers 
secure their former standing upon the register. Should a 
vaeancy occur in one of the other companies and a Negro’s 
name be highest on the list, the Negro waives his appoint- 
ment in order that the highest white may be appointed. 

When asked if this procedure as to firemen had always 
obtained, the seven firemen interviewed all answered af- 
firmatively. They admitted that should one insist upon cer- 
tification to another company the certification would be 
made and that the Negro might accept the appointment. But 
they all agreed that, more than likely, he would not survive 
his probationary period of six months, during which time a 
department head may dismiss an employee from the service 


™Sec. 5, Rule IV. Rules of the Civil Service Commission, Chicago. 
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without a hearing before the trial board. The practice has 
crystallized into custom, and is a sort of ‘‘unwritten’’ rule 
of the Commission, though no less certain of application be- 
cause of its invisibility. 

In the clerical positions the one head clerk, the three 
principal clerks, ten senior and eleven junior clerks denied 
the use of ‘‘outside’’ influence in securing their positions. 
One senior clerk in the department of Health admitted that 
his appointment had been managed by a Negro alderman. 
During the Dever administration he was a storm center. 
He was suspended seven times and the last time (several 
months before the last election) remained under suspension 
until Thompson took office. 

In the Playground Department, two of the permanent 
employees—playground directors—were interviewed. The 
majority of employees in this department are seasonal job- 
holders working during the summer months when the play- 
, grounds are open. A few playgrounds (as those adjacent 
to the schools) are operated all year around. One of the di- 
rectors questioned was appointed without the aid of politi- 
cal influence. The other, a former student of political science 
at Northwestern University, secured his appointment 
through the political influence of his father, a precinct cap- 
tain in the Thompson organization. 

Two of the four laboratory assistants in the Health De- 
partment were questioned. One admitted no irregularity in 
his appointment. The other mentioned a close association 
with the brother of the Negro Congressman. Six janitors, 
all in the City Architect’s office, were questioned. All had 
seen fifteen or more years of service and none admitted the 
use of political influence in getting jobs. The only Negro 
draftsman in the service started as a messenger and was pro- 
moted after taking promotional examinations and without 
outside help. A senior stenographer in the Department of 
Public Works and a junior typist in the Board of Education 
(both women) used no influence to secure their appoint- 
ments. 

In the Department of Health, there were numerous em- 
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ployees including janitors, helpers, subordinates in the hos- 
pitals, and domestic service attendants who were classified 
as maintenance help. There were forty such colored em- 
ployees. Their duties were diverse; some were dishwashers, 
assistant cooks, cleaners in hospitals, while others did vari- 
ous chores. Seven were questioned, and four admitted that 
persons of ‘‘influence’’ had aided them. One of these men, 
a chauffeur and janitor, had been frequently suspended and 
twice tried by the Commission, being charged with insubor- 
dination and inefficiency. Each time after a brief suspen- 
sion with a fine of a few days’ pay, he had been reinstated. 

In the Department of Public Works there were many 
civil service laborers. These men did construction work on 
the streets and public jobs. An examination testing pri- 
marily their physical fitness was given, and selection was 
by lot. Construction work could be carried on only when 
the weather permits, hence the number employed varied 
from approximately 300 in winter to 1200 in summer. On 
a visit to the Ciy Hall one found scores of men, white and 
colored, loitering in the corridors of the construction divi- 
sion of the department. Some were seeking employment; 
others desired to get back to work after ‘‘lay-offs.’’? Twenty- 
two men who had once been employed were questioned. 
Twenty-five more at work on jobs were interviewed. Accord- 
ing to their statements, none had used any political or per- 
sonal relationship to get employment. 

If the number of questionnaires used be considered a 
fair sample of the total number of colored civil service em- 
ployees, and if the answers thereto may be accepted as re- 
liable, several conditions obtained. The use of political in- 
fluence in securing the lower classified position was infre- 
quent, though existing. Laborers were selected by lot and 
not one admitted any irregularity. Hospital maintenance 
help jobs were not as free from political influence ; sixty-nine 
per cent of those questioned had been favored by someone 
politically powerful. Only one person holding a clerical po- 
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sition admitted the use of ‘‘pull.’’ If the answers to the ques- 
tions were a valid criterion for establishing the amount of 
‘*pull’’ used in getting clerical positions, relatively little or 
no illegality exists. On the other hand, fifty per cent of the 
playground directors approached used political influence to 
secure appointment. In the janitors’ service, all disclaimed 
the use of ‘‘pull’’ while all firemen interviewed were ap- 
pointed under the peculiar procedure already described. 

An interesting example of the evolution of temporary 
appointments into permanent civil service position was 
found in the Department of Public Service. Over six years 
ago two colored men were given sixty-day appointments as 
gas-meter testers. Each held his job more than a year, no 
eligible register existing. An examination was scheduled, 
and the two incumbents passed highest because of their 
experience credit. Both were certified and thereafter held 
the jobs regularly. 

Generalizations are usually unreliable and, as such, 
should be avoided. The ninety-nine persons interviewed, how- 
ever, were perhaps a fair sample of the 359 colored em- 
ployees and some 300 laborers; their experiences in getting 
jobs may be a measure for assuming how the group was ap- 
pointed. If these experiences were typical, certain proposi- 
tions may be established: (1) That employees of long serv- 
ice (fifteen years or more) have used relatively little political 
influence; (2) that the lower classified positions, i.e., laborers 
have been usually secured without outside help; (3) that 
racial identity has given rise to a peculiar method of appoint- 
ment in at least one department; (4) that persons using po- 
litical influence to get jobs have all had less than ten years 
services; (5) that the higher clerical positions have been 
largely secured without outside aid; (6) that the majority 
of Negro employees have deprecated the use of political in- 
fluence as being inimical to their own interests and harmful 
to the morale of the service. 

It may seem apparent from the results of the question- 
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naires and interviews that the service is on the whole, free 
from the baneful influence of politics. This conclusion might 
be valid if certain positions be eliminated from considera- 
tion. An inspector or janitor may easily be replaced by a 
person having no special knowledge. The type of position, 
then, must determine largely the degree to which it may be 
regarded as party spoils. The questionnaires of persons 
occupying the three highest clerical positions held by Ne- 
groes showed that only one person had been appointed 
through ‘‘political’’ intercession, while in the hospital main- 
tenance help jobs, nearly 70% of those interviewed attrib- 
uted their appointment to outside aid. 

It might be of interest to cite the statement of Mr. Man- 
ning, a white chief clerk in the Health Department. His 
statement was substantially this: Each administration 
maintains a ‘‘patronage office’’ through which all vacancies 
in political jobs and some non-political jobs are filled. The 
head of a department may in his discretion, notify the ‘‘pat- 
ronage office,’’ of a vacancy in his department. This, of 
course, depends upon the amount of ‘‘machine’’ co-opera- 
tion that exists between the head of the administration and 
his departmental aids. At regular intervals, those high in 
party affairs visit the ‘‘patronage office,’’ seeking places for 
their supporters. The process is complete when the ‘‘office’’ 
notifies the Commission to certify a person on the register 
or informs him of some temporary (political) appointment 
that has heen made. 

The procedure of the ‘‘patronage office’’ in the case of 
civil service employees seemed rather difficult and involved. 
A favored person must be on the eligible register and must 
secure waivers, in some instances, from those higher on the 
list. Then department heads, although willing to ‘‘play the 
game,’’ sometimes insist upon the choice of persons who 
are competent to do the work. Lower classified positions 
could be managed with greater ease since the applicant need 
have no special qualifications. Temporary appointments, to 
be discussed in a later chapter, were also managed with 
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greater facility. An officer of independent spirit, who dis- 
liked coercion or dictation from the outside, might ignore 
the requests of the politicians with ‘‘good’’ party followers. 
Another might insist upon civil service certification to se- 
cure capable subordinates to do the work for which he was 
responsible. The statement of Chief Clerk Manning thus 
concurs with the results of the questionnaire—that the type 
of position largely determined the possibility of the case of 
‘‘pull.’? Two hospital maintenance jobs and several tem- 
porary jobs, according to the Chief Clerk, had been filled in 
this way with Negro applicants. 

A bit of independent research instituted because of the 
curiosity aroused by the discovery of the ‘‘patronage’’ of- 
fice resulted in finding that its permanent location, if it has 
one, was outside the City Hall, and that the Municipal Court 
bailiff, Bernard W. Snow, was the liaison between the de- 
partments and the ‘‘office.’’ It was found further, that the 
‘‘natronage office’’ of the Thompson administration was 
not functioning with the smoothness that characterized that 
of the Dever administration. The procedure was modified 
by the conditions of the time. Effectiveness depended upon 
a close, harmonious relationship of the department heads 
and the real and nominal chiefs of the party. 

A table showing the number of questionnaires used in 
various departments appears below: 


No. of persons 


Department interviewed 
PRNRSON o's Va co levis vo cola anevenaiae teaPee avers acalaraie mete stele 12 
SW UNNI 2558 (ais eicw. sas aia oleta are lane semiavenaere aakereray es mealer wars 5 
BORG) Wy CER 055.5: cree RR elanle sais emmitaweee ees 51 
MCIEY COMOCUOR: a5 sie 555:0 diaiernis.sin.v.eelelemicnmeciesion siciea 2 
Comptroller’s Office ....ccsccscscccsccccseseeves 2 
PUTORR: OF GRGOUN: 0.55556 6 cre 4 oo os aivit ae scenes 2 
ORGH ATCRIOBCE 05a) 6 5:4 j0:0 see's 6.00.0 65.6% 04 oeisioraieislavlens 6 
Bord Of WAUCaiOn) oo seca esac scales oe oseseaees 8 
MUD esse cava is a aw algo vate ware aNS Sree oe de ELEC OORT 7 
PUAVAEOUNGE. cia)e-sisioiers 64m oe <1els lein.eie wie sles aisinwcaldini 2 
PI AG OVA as 5)ssxic: «orci 5 0 ieieio ss a2e/e aie niaereieinneeln-s 2 
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The persons interviewed had had various terms of serv- 
ice. A chart classifying the clerks interviewed will serve to 
illustrate: 


TENURE OF CLERKS INTERVIEWED 


Under 10-15 15 yrs. 

5 yrs. 5-10 yrs. yrs. § over 
Prencrpel: GISEKS 6 nso osc ows 1 2 
eae 2 3 5 
Se ee 6 2 3 


The Negro employees were found in the following mu- 
nicipal departments: 


No. of Colored 


Department Civil Service Employees 
RENE is csi ha aba WAS Aaa DAES a RRMA OR Ae eae hie 76 
PTs yeas cae ae acer cee Seeke ea See saanws sce 22 
se ae ER eT Le Te ee 138 
Put ION Success cnneb wane ins seenuawen hats 15 (300-1200) 
(Laborers) 
PET EEE cca lst on Ganicuie evan hae niet aw eos oas 19 
IUD wk wie sins sab WikG win wwbie Wielnie ee Riise wi is ass 27 
TU TIN. ..0. 6): 6 00's ik whi wed nee cae 1 
ID he hid piss bs sis Soh wns eae aie sa meen 22 
ESM ROUEOD 3s i's dias on jsres vin S's Feiss ig yea ie-is's 2 
PEED SECs k's asd sc oss SG Bee wide Sele alae 2 
SPORE OE OREN 555 suis ss pwlesiva seks seuss diss 23 
DORR OC EOE Co ecevcs cass badeawseawsan saan 3 
Bureau of Gas & Electricity ..................26. 5 
TY GGuinwscacc cooks omoacnh sie scans 2 
i Re eer ee Cy eee rr errr 359 
NEGRO EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED AS TO POSITION 
No. of 
Position Colored 
SE MIE 2s 5 Gi tae diowiw se wen Sa Kie Bain WW ain ea wae 1 
ce er Pree er yr ee ree ere 3 
REE oss suis odds 5 SSN dseNS EK SEES eN ess 26 
AE S55 (ei Sea aweSaw desea weuaeedoecew > 35 
BRIG SED iain abv ois kos Nieninsn sais Swwiealettene ss 1 
ne ON NNINED .5.5:k 6.s'0b wows hoa seeks ee ueaaaans 1 
PEEL GisvessWesbacawd asses ve eees ane dt ac 18 
UN kala cicish buinis vin'xs wha Nis ap mice Siew ae weet 2 
en ee | eee eee ere Tr eer Te 3 
UD MOTIONS ona cc cess ccccccnsscvcssccness 7 
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Position 
Patrol Women 
Senior Stenographers 
Junior Stenographers 
Draftsmen 
Junior Physicians 
Playground Directors 
Health Officers 
Rate Takers 


Cy 


eee eeeer ere eee neeene 


Auto-Washers 
Stock-Handlers 
Beach Janitors 


eee eee ese eee eee 


Laboratory Assistants 
Station Engineers 
Messengers 
Janitors 
Janitresses 

Scrubwomen 
Maintenance 


SHHRSECHKRL EHV OCSCDE CR VO DODO 
eee eee eee eer eee eeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


Beieiaseiafe erases sieeials 36 


ed 


Cr 


ee) 
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No. of Colored 


eee eee em ewer eee reer eeeesee 


CeCe eee eee eee eee eeeeeeresesreee 


ae 


eH bk» FP Qe DD eH eS be 


Total (Exclusive of Construction Laborers) .... 359 


Many of the Negro employees have been in the classi- 
fied service many years. Others had been appointed in re- 
cent years. A series of charts show the tenures of service 


for four types of positions. 


No. 
of 
Colored 


No. 
of 
Colored 











Under 20 yrs. 
5 yrs. 15-20 yrs. & over 
28 18 12 
Under 20 yrs. 
5 yrs. 15-20 yrs. & over 
12 4 
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Janitors 
Under 20 yrs. 
5 yrs. 5-10 yrs. 10-15 yrs. 15-20 yrs. & over 
No. 
of 9 5 10 3 9 
Colored 
Health Officers 
Under 20 yrs. 
5 yrs. 5-10 yrs. 10-15 yrs. 15-20 yrs. & over 
No. 
of 18 5 1 
Colored 





All Colored Employees 





Under 20 yrs. 
5 yrs. 5-10 yrs. 10-15 yrs. 15-20 yrs. & over 
118 107 67 31 37 





II, PROMOTION AND POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Civil Service employees are by law forbidden to ‘‘solicit 
orally, or by letter, or be in any manner concerned in solicit- 
ing, receiving or paying any assessment, subscription or con- 
tribution for any party or political purpose whatever.’’ 
They are prohibited from ‘‘paying political assessments to 
any senator or representative, or alderman, councilman, or 
commission on account of or to be applied to the promotion 
of any party or political object whatever.’’ Officers are pro- 
hibited from changing in any manner ‘‘the official rank or 
compensation of any other officer or employee, or promise 
or threaten to do so, for giving or withholding or neglecting 
to make any contribution of money or other valuable thing 
for any party or political purpose, or for refusal or neglect 
to render any party or political service.’’ Employees are 
prohibited from ‘‘paying or promising to pay any money 
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Table Showing Monthly Salaries of Clerks 

















250.83 
Head Clerks (1) 
216.66 | 226.66 | 236.66 | 246.66 
Principal Clerks (2) (1) 
176.66 | 186.66 | 196.66 | 206.66 
Senior Clerks (15) (3) (1) (7) 
125 135 145 155 165 171.66 
Junior Clerks (6) (3) (2) (3) (2) (19) 
95 
Messengers (3) 
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Table Showing Monthly Salaries of Policemen 












































266 .66 
Lieutenants (3) 
241.66 
Sergeants (7) 
178.33 | 208.33 | 218.33 | 223.33 
Patrolmen (3) (99) (1) (1) 
Table Showing Monthly Salaries of Firemen 
266 .66 
Captains (1) 
241.66 
Lieutenants (1) 
208.33 | 240 
Engineers (2) 
193.33 | 208.33 
Firemen (5) (13) 























Nore: The numbers of employees in the various salaried group appear in 
parentheses. 


or other valuable thing to any person whatever for or on 
account of his appointment, and no officer or employee shall 
pay or promise to pay, either directly or indirectly, to any 
person any money or any valuable thing whatever, for or 
on account of his promotion.’ 

Violations of the foregoing provisions, if such existed, 
would materially aid certain persons at the expense of oth- 
ers and would destroy the ideal of merit in civil service. 


® Civil Service Act. 
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Accordingly, questions were asked of the colored employ- 
ees designed to ascertain whether such illegal practices had 
helped or affected them in any way. The confidential nature 
of the questions made the establishment of rapport exceed- 
ingly difficult. This was thought to be indispensable if the 
answers were to be trustworthy. A sample of the question- 
naire follows: 


1. ‘‘Were you ever affiliated with a political organization ?”’ 

2. ‘‘By what means did you aid in securing the election of the 
‘slate’ indorsed by your organization ?”’ 

3. ‘‘How long after such affiliation was your appointment se- 
cured ?’’ 

4. ‘‘Do you think that all financial obligations such as contribu- 
tions to organization funds, testimonial dinners for political bosses, 
and all such assessments a burden on moderately paid employees?’’ 

5. ‘‘Do you know of any instances where civil service employees 
have been required or requested to contribute to any of the things 
above for political purposes?’’ 

6. ‘‘Have any refused to do so?’’ 

7. ‘‘Has any measure been taken to force compliance or punish 
failure to do so?”’ 

8. ‘‘Have you received all ‘good’ efficiency ratings?’’ 

9. ‘‘Do you feel that the promotion of someone your junior in 
service and beneath you on the list unfair and discouraging ?’’ 

10. ‘‘Was there evidence of favoritism in such cases because of 
personal or political affiliations?’’ 

11. ‘‘Have you been promoted regularly ?’’ 

12. ‘‘Did ‘pull’ aid in securing your promotion in any way ?’’ 

13. ‘‘Do you know how your sponsor effected your advance- 
ment ?”’ 

14. ‘‘What was the race of your sponsor?”’ 


The questions were memorized and asked when possible in 
the order that they appear. 

From the filled-out questionnaires it appeared that few 
of the Negro employees were members of the political or- 
ganizations. Seven admitted affiliation with clubs or organi- 
zations at one time or another during their employment. Six 
were still so connected, one discontinuing his activity after 
the alienation of his precinct captain to another group. One 
of the six now connected was actively engaged in political 
work the year around with his father, a Thompson under- 
ling. He had solicited support in house to house canvasses, 
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worked at the polls and ‘‘repeated’’ in the Thompson-Dever 
election. Three others contributed regularly while a fourth 
did not. One entered the service as a temporary appointee 
and became a permanent employee after 6 consecutive 60- 
day terms. Four were affiliated with political clubs when 
appointed, and three joined after appointment. 

All the persons interviewed thought assessment burden- 
some, though one considered it good ‘‘insurance”’ for his 
job. Solicitation among employees for funds for political 
purposes was practically non-existent, only three having 
remembered such instances. Answers to question 9 were 
all affirmative. Twenty persons knew of the advancement 
of the employees below them on the promotion registers. 
The nature of such promotion makes evidence of actual 
political aid exceedingly difficult to obtain; and while there 
was an abundance of suspicion, no concrete proof was pre- 
sented. 

Nine persons questioned had failed to receive at least 
one of their automatic salary raises. These failures were at- 
tributed to lack of efficiency credit. All denied the use of 
political influence in securing promotion; five who had used 
influence to gét jobs were favored by three colored and two 
white men. All employees except those in the lowest classi- 
fied positions were promoted after taking promotional ex- 
aminations.® Those in the highest positions had seen long 
service, and each attributed his promotion to high efficiency 
ratings and successful passage of promotional examina- 
tions. 

An explanation of the rating system may throw light 
upon how certain promotions are secured. Each employee 
is graded or rated periodically. Those receiving 80 or above 
(85 is the highest grade) are eligible for automatic salary 
increases. These efficiency ratings are given a certain weight 
in the promotional examination. To frame a hypothetical 


°<¢ All examinations for promotion shall be competitive among such mem- 
bers of the next lower rank as desire to submit themselves to such examina- 
tions.’’ Sec. 9 Civil Service Act. 
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case, the practice would be as follows: Two employees tak- 
ing a promotional examination have average ratings of 80 
and 85, respectively. If both make, approximately, the same 
grades on the formal test, the one rated 85 will be placed 
higher on the promotional register. 

All of the senior and principal clerks had been rated 80 
or above. Eight of them had made especial effort to ‘‘eul- 
tivate’’ superiors while the remainder attributed their rat- 
ings to efficiency alone. All, no doubt, realize the value of 
good ratings. Six of the eleven junior clerks had at one time 
taken promotional examinations for senior clerkships but 
had failed to make the requisite seventy. 

The process of ‘‘cultivation’’ or ingratiating one’s self 
with a Chief-clerk or division chief was practiced. Indeed, 
many regarded departmental favor as evidenced by good 
ratings a surer and safer method of advancement than po- 
litical influence. They thought that ‘‘pull’’ is dangerous and 
costly and likely to fail if a superior is antagonized at the 
attempt to ‘‘go over his head.”’ 

An employee in the Bridge Division of the Department 
of Public Works had carried this cultivation to its logical 
extreme. Classified as a draftsman, he has done personal 
and domestic service for his present division head. He men- 
tioned scrubbing floors in the north side apartment of the 
head of the Department, and acting as chauffeur for his 
wife. He refused pay for all of this personal service, and 
when asked what return he expected he said that he wanted 
to be taken care of. Already he had received a $20 Christmas 
present and boasted that no other employee ‘‘got more than 
a cigar.’’ 

This departmental cultivation is not necessarily cring- 
ing subservience or patronizing subordination; it is a mode 
of getting the good will of a superior whose opinion and 
recommendation will bring about or prevent advancement 
or even continuation in the service. It may assume several 
forms while the personal element is often likely to play an 
important part. An employee may do many small and ap- 
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parently unimportant things to procure a favorable atti- 
tude toward him. A particular attitude of some routine mat- 
ter, or a cheerful concurrence in some proposed innovation 
sponsored by a superior (which the employee knows to be 
of dubious efficacy) may subtly create a feeling of good 
will. A subordinate of ten or more years of experience will 
almost invariably know more about a specific portion of a 
department’s work than a superior who was appointed after 
an election and who has been in his present capacity, two, 
three or possibly four years. Nevertheless, the superior in 
office is made to feel that he is superior in fact regardless of 
the relative amounts of knowledge that he and his subordi- 
nates have of a particular thing. 

It may be inquired why the Negro employees, or at least 
those who made the admissions, resort to such practices. 
First, it may be stated that they are fairly common and that 
possibly white employees have also made use of them. But 
it can be readily appreciated that the Negro employee enters 
the service feeling that his race will be a bar rather than 
an aid to preferment, and that many white persons, because 
of deep seated prejudices or ignorance, fail to recognize the 
merits of a Negro. He feels that a white employee of com- 
parable ability whose record of efficiency is similar to his 
will be promoted rather than he, should an occasion arise 
which requires the promotion of one of them. Indeed, these 
well meaning deceptions are not wholly unnecessary. The 
Negro employees may feel somewhat justified in the belief 
that their race is a hindrance rather than an aid to advance- 
ment when they reflect that, in spite of the fact that there 
are Negroes in the Chicago civil service who have had excel- 
lent records for nearly thirty years, there is not a single 
Negro serving as division chief or chief clerk. 

In practice, efficiency ratings are not sent in regularly. 
A clerk in the records division of the Commission stated 
that some departments send in ratings quarterly, some 
semi-annually, some spasmodically. But all departments 
send them to the commission prior to a promotional exami- 
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nation. A few employees who are apparently favored se- 
eure the highest ratings, while the great majority are rated 
substantially lower. This practice of sending in all ratings 
just prior to a promotional examination is obviously un- 
fair to most of the employees. The ratings, which should 
be sent in monthly, could hardly be an exact statement of an 
employee’s efficiency (which is determined by attendance, 
quality of work and discipline) if several months’ ratings 
are sent in at one time. The percentage weight given the rat- 
ings in the promotional averages are determined from time 
to time by the commission, but they are always a substan- 
tial percentage of the total points. The high ratings of the 
favored few employees thus give them a substantial advan- 
tage over the other employees at the time of promotional 
examinations. 

Only four of the employees interviewed had been haled 
before the trial board. A laboratory assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Health, who at that time had charges pending 
against him, bitterly denounced the Negro Civil Service 
Commissioner for not protecting ‘‘the interests of the Negro 
employees’’ and intimated that for a sum of money, he 
might might have been reinstated. Yet his statement must 
be regarded with doubt, since he would not cite actual in- 
stances of ‘‘grafting’’ and because his opinion would natur- 
ally be biased by his dissatisfaction with his own status. 

Much hearsay and unsupported rumor was given the 
author. Some statements with elements of truth in them, 
perhaps, were heard. Other suspicions were groundless. Sev- 
eral such statements whose truth or falsity might be defi- 
nitely established by judicial investigation will be given to 
show certain sentiments that exist. Eight other persons in- 
terviewed felt that the Negro Commissioner had shown no 
disposition to protect the Negro employees from discrimina- 
tion and service disadvantages. Against this adverse opin- 
ion, there was the feeling that delinquent employees hurt the 
interests of the group. Some felt that the Negro Commis- 
sioner by his very position was prevented from showing 
partiality to Negroes. 
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It is of much significance here, too, that over eighty per 
cent of the Negro clerical employees were in the Health 
and Water Departments, and there was a current suspicion 
that Negro employees are concentrated, ‘‘farmed-out,’’ as 
one person said, in these departments. Eighty-seven per 
cent of the remaining clerical employees (those not in the 
Health or Water Departments) started in these depart- 
ments and were later transferred. There was, however, no 
evidence that the Negro employees do not perform responsi- 
ble tasks in the various departments. Two colored men had 
responsible duties in the Division of Special Assessments 
in the Comptrollers office; one was a clerk engaged in com- 
piling statements of appropriation and expenditures in the 
Accounting Division of the Department of Public Works; 
two others were principal clerks in the Bureau of Streets; 
and one in the Water Department checked the water con- 
sumption of the largest hotels, factories and plants in the 
city. 

Seventeen of the persons interviewed had noticed appre- 
ciable amounts of race prejudice in superiors. Seven were 
clerks, three were janitors, four were maintenance employ- 
ees, two were janitresses, and one was a stenographer. Many 
had minor difficulties with fellow white employees. The bit- 
terest of those who had been ‘‘persecuted’’ because of ra- 
cial antagonism was under suspension, and nine were in 
lower positions. The highest classified Negro employees had 
met with little prejudice and, apparently, worked in har- 
mony with their associates. 

It is interesting to note that many Negroes had chosen 
public service as a career. Fifteen per cent of all the Negro 
employees in the classified service had had more than fif- 
teen years of service. Many of the senior and principal 
clerks had started as pages or messengers. Fifty-one of one 
hundred and four policemen had been in the service more 
than ten years. The firemen had seen thirty-two years of 
service, two twenty-two years, and three others more than 
ten. 
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The peculiar position of the Negro civil service employ- 
ees in the community is due to a combination of factors. 
Municipal civil service attracted these men because of its 
relatively high pay. Few vocations or professions are open 
to the Negro who is not specially trained. Compensation in 
the common callings is much lower and the work is often 
manual, domestic, or menial. Civil service offers men of 
little formal training a chance to use that training. Their 
salaries in the civil service compare favorably with those of 
the average ministers or professional men. 


IV. NEGRO APPOINTIVE OFFICERS 


‘‘To prevent the stoppage of public business, or to meet 


extraordinary exigencies the head of any department or. 


office may, with the approval of the commission make tem- 
porary appointments to remain in force not exceeding sixty 
days and only until regular appointment under the provi- 
sion of this Act can be made.’’ This provision, according to 
the express intent of the law, is to secure persons to fill va- 
cancies when there is no eligible register. A situatior of 
this sort may rise from the inadequacy of the examining 
staff, or a desire of the commission to keep a large following 
of political supporters at work. ‘‘Occasionally it may be 
necessary,’’ states Dr. L. D. Upson, ‘‘to renew provisional 
appointments for an additional period.’’”® But when a large 
number of appointments are renewed several times there is 
usually some cause other than meeting an emergency which 
should no longer exist. 

Commissions, after a change of administration, may 
abolish all eligible registers and thereby clear the way for 
wholesale provisional appointment. By refusing to give ex- 
aminations for the positions held by temporary appointees, 
a necessity is created for their renewal. Such a practice is 
tantamount to a spoils system. Inefficiency must, of neces- 
sity, prevail where the criterion of selectivity is party affilia- 
tion rather than merit. Responsibility for the performance 


” Civil Service Act. 
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of duty is vague and cannot be demanded of provisional ap- 
pointees in the same manner that it is of the regular civil 
service workers. The bane of ‘‘politics,’’ so long an incubus 
on public life, defeats the purpose of civil service. 

Obviously, the provisional appointees enjoy an unfair 
advantage over civil service officers. The latter are required 
to pass examinations before certification, are dependent up- 
on efficiency ratings for automatic salary increases and 
promotions, and are jointly responsible to their adminis- 
trative superiors who may suspend them, and to the commis- 
sion which can dismiss them from the service. No probation- 
ary period is required while added weight in subsequent ex- 
amination (should provisional employees desire permanent 
positions) is given for experience. The morale of the serv- 
ice will be broken down, and there will be little incentive 
to merit when preferment is due to political favoritism. 

There were approximately, three hundred and fifty Ne- 
gro provisional employees in the service of the City of Chi- 
cago. Most of them were semi-permanent workers, holding 
positions for which no eligible list exists. Until recently, 
over two hundred other Negroes were employed as provi- 
sional officers. An injunction now restrains the Commission 
from filling classified positions with temporary appointees 
where an eligible list exists. Over two hundred Negroes 
along with many other employees were dismissed to avoid 
contempt proceedings. 

However, the existence of the large number of Negro 
provisional workers evidenced some sort of irregularity. 
Extraordinary conditions warranting the continuous em- 
ployment of a large number of non-civil service officers were 
found in one department, the Board of Education. The em- 
ployment of over three hundred janitors by the Board of 
Education was due, first, to the inauguration of a new labor 
system, and, second to the failure of the Commission to hold 
the necessary examinations as provided by law. In the An- 
nual Report of the Business Manager of the Chicago Board 
of Education for 1927, Mr. Michael J. Kelly, director of the 
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Bureau of Labor and Inspection, summarized the change of 
labor systems as follows: ‘‘On June 20, 1927, the Supreme 
Court denied a Writ of Certiorari and practically destroyed 
a system that had grown up in the last 40 years, and re- 
quired the Board of Education to construct, almost over 
night, another system to take its place.’’ Under the old prac- 
tice, the Board contracted with an engineer, appointed by 
the commission, for the maintenance, cleaning and firing of 
each building. The engineer, in turn, hired his helpers who 
were under his direct supervision, owing no responsibility 
to the Commission, and having no official relationship with 
the Board of Education. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois declared the practice in- 
valid and contrary to the provisions of the law, holding the 
positions must be filled according to the procedure of regu- 
lar civil service appointment. A new division, the Bureau 
of Labor and Inspection, was created by the Board of Edu- 
cation to meet the emergency created by the destruction of 
the old system. The positions, all being classified, were filled 
immediately with provisional workers, since no eligible lists 
existed. Over 2500 employees, classified as provisional as- 
sistant engineers, firemen, firemen-janitors, janitors, jani- 
tresses, and windowwashers were appointed. 

The Civil Service Commission refused to hold examina- 
tions for these positions pending the action of the legisla- 
ture on a bill designed to legalize and restore the old sys- 
tem of contracting for services. Meanwhile the jobs offer 
opportunity for making political appointments. 

Accordingly, an attempt was made to determine the ex- 
tent to which politics had been ‘‘played’’ in the appoint- 
ment of the Negro workers. A questionnaire” was submitted 


™ The questionnaires used in seeking information from Negro officers and 
employees contained twenty-three questions designed to determine (1) the actual 
mode of appointment, (2) means other than efficiency in the performance of 
duty necessary to hold jobs and secure promotions, (3) and the effect of race 
prejudice on the status of employees. It was the aim of the investigator to 
shape the first question in each of the three groups so as not to arouse the 
suspicion of the person being interviewed, and, if possible, make him commit 
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to thirty-three persons holding provisional appointments. 
The results were as follows: Six of the persons interviewed 
had been employed prior to the Supreme Court decision 





himself on practices that were obnoxious but which concerned other people. Then 
the person was asked concerning himself, attempt being made to ascertain 
whether he had been dissatisfied with his own status. The following questions 
were asked the civil service employees who were interviewed: 

1. Do you recall your approximate position on the eligible list prior to 
your appointment, that is, did you stand first, second, etc? 

2. Was your position one to which any person on the eligible list and not 
the highest only, might be certified? 

3. Were you appointed before the first on the eligible list? 

4. Were you favored by the aid of any one who was politically powerful 
when you secured your appointment? 

5. Had you been associated in any way with the person who helped secure 
your appointment before that appointment? (political or personal relation- 
ships) 

6. Do you know how the person who aided you effected your appointment? 
What means did he use? 

7. Were you at the time and are you now obligated in any way to that 
person ? 

8. Were you at any time affiliated with political organizations? 

9. By what means did you aid in securing the election of the candidate 
indorsed by your organization? 

10. How long after your affiliation was your appointment secured? 

11. Do you think that all financial obligations such as contributions to 
organization funds, testimonial dinners for political bosses, and all such as- 
sessments, a burden on moderately paid employees? 

12. Do you know of any instances where Civil Service employees have been 
required or requested to contribute to any of those above or to any other political 
purposes? 

13. Have any refused to comply? 

14. Has any measure been taken to force compliance or punish failure to 
do so? 

15. Have you received all ‘‘ good’? efficiency ratings? 

16. Do you feel that the promotion of some one your junior in service 
and beneath you on the list is unfair and discouraging? 

17. Was there evidence of favoritism in such cases because of personal 
or political affiliations? 

18. Have you been promoted regularly? 

19. Did ‘‘pull’’ aid in securing your promotions in any way? 

20. Do you know how your sponsor effected your advancement? 

21. What was the race of your sponsor; was he white or colored? 

22. Did you find any evidences of race prejudice when trying to secure 
your appointment? 

23. Has race prejudice affected your status as an employee? 
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which abolished the system of labor. The remainder were 
appointed after the Bureau of Labor and Inspection had 
been created. Nineteen of this twenty-seven stated that their 
appointments had been secured through the intercession of 
persons politically powerful, while four asserted that they 
had not been aided in such a way. Two persons were non- 
committal. 

According to their statements, this type of the Negro 
employees of the Board of Education was comprised, large- 
ly, of political job-holders. Sixty-three per cent owed their 
appointment to political aid; seventy per cent of those ap- 
pointed after June 20, 1927, were political appointees; and, 
perhaps, a larger percentage of the persons interviewed 
had political support. Two persons would not divulge how 
their jobs were secured. 

If a group of workers, picked at random, were typical 
of the class they were chosen to represent, it is only pos- 
sible to believe that the provisional employment of Negroes 
in this department had been largely through political fa- 
voritism. A situation had been created, quite inadvertently, 
in which a large number of temporary men were needed, 
and apparently the positions were regarded as political 
spoils. The Commission not only acquiesced, but apparently 
supported the move by refusing to hold examinations. A 
restoration of the old labor system, whose merits, in com- 
parison with those of the civil service system, seem sub- 
stantially less, would appear to be a prolongation of the 
practice which may be turned to such good political account. 

There were comparatively few temporary appointees in 
the other municipal departments. The Health Department 





The following questions were asked janitors in the employ of the Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago: 

1. How long have you been in the employ of the Board of Education? 
. Were you employed under the old system of contracting for services? 
Were you aided by anyone politically powerful when you secured your 
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. What was the race of this person? 
5. Do you know how he managed to secure your job? 
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uses fourteen Negro provisional workers; the Water Depart- 
ment, two; and the Department of Public Service, one. Nine 
of those employed in the Health Department and those em- 
ployed in the Department of Public Service had secured 
their jobs through political aid. 

A departmental chief-clerk related how political tem- 
porary appointees had been placed. An officer or well-known 
party man would visit a department to get a job for his 
protegé. Several requests were often made before any va- 
cancy occurred. Usually the job was given to the one who 
was most powerful or whom it was most dangerous to offend 
or displease. In keeping with this theory, the chairman of 
the City Council finance Committee usually had the prefer- 
ence, though his colleague might request jobs also. His 
power to propose revisions in departmental budgetary esti- 
mates was conclusive in determining the respective and 
comparative influences, and to prevent downward revision, 
it was necessary to keep this officer friendly to the depart- 
ment. If there were more than one position to be filled, they 
were distributed, but if there were more requests than va- 
cancies, the more influential were taken care of first. 

Mere requests by their sponsors for the services of the 
persons they had placed sufficed to get the services of these 
persons at election times. The Department of Health, alone, 
contributed over forty provisional workers periodically for 
election duty. Usually ten or twelve of the persons were Ne- 
groes. 

Temporary appointment seemed to be synonymous with 
‘¢nolitical appointment’’ in the municipal service of Chi- 
cago. The political use of the provisional employment was 
plied vigorously ; appointments were made and renewed for 
political reasons. But before condemnation is given, one fact 
might be observed: The tenor of conversations in inter- 
views with janitor or chief-clerk, the careless abandon and 
indifferent acquiescence, seem to signify that the practice, 
if not of long duration, was well established, and had as- 
sumed the color of legitimacy. On the other hand, this aban- 
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don might mean that few were conscious of the subversion 
of the ideals of the merit system, or that most were in- 
different to the destruction of the service morale, if such 
morale continued to exist. 

All municipal political appointments in Chicago are made 
according to a practice which has grown contemporaneously 
with political organizations. To understand, even in part, 
the way in which political appointments are made, it is nec- 
essary to have at least a rudimentary knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the political organizations, its 
precinct component parts, the ward committee, and the 
County Central Committee into whose hands all power con- 
verges. 

The City of Chicago has fifty wards which are subdivided 
into numerous precincts. The political division of the City 
follows the division set forth in the Chicago Fifty Ward 
Law. Each ward is organized politically. The term ‘‘organ- 
ization,’’ usually carries a certain amount of opprobrium 
because of many irregularities and machine tactics that 
have developed at elections. Yet there are many law-abiding 
organization members who never violate any law (not to 
mention an election law) and whose sole activity consists in 
voting, paying nominal dues and participating, according to 
their desire, in the social activities of the political club. 

At the head of each organization is a ward committeeman 
who is also a member of the County Central Committee of 
Cook County. A captain is in charge of each precinct and 
under him are workers who canvass the precinct, work at 
the polls and perform clerical and administrative duties. 
In the South-side wards, the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth, and especially, the Second and Third, the internal 
organization of the machines has been highly developed. 
Workers visit some of the homes every day; assessments 
are regularly collected; and every new family moving in the 
ward is interviewed. Women are used extensively as can- 
vassers because of their intimate, personal way of making 
contacts, but there are also many typical ‘‘ward heelers’’ 
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and ‘‘door bell ringers’’ in the employ of the organizations. 
Rolls of the names and addresses of all adults in the ward 
are kept. Ward rolls are always complete, so complete in 
fact that the Negro weekly newspapers have often found 
names on the organizations’ rolls that could not be found 
in the city directory. ‘‘No,’’ a voice at organization head- 
quarters would say over the telephone, ‘‘John Smith does 
not live at 3216 State any longer. He moved two months 
ago because he could not pay his rent, and now he’s at 2912 
Wabash.’’ 

Organized primarily for political purposes, the organ- 
izations have tended to become charitable and social agen- 
cies. Destitute families are supplied with coal and food. 
Jobs are secured for both men and women. Baskets are dis- 
tributed at Christmas and Thanksgiving. Card tournaments 
and dances are held at the organization building. Social in- 
terecourse and frequent contact with organization repre- 
sentatives have developed a sort of ‘‘ward consciousness’’ 
among the voters. By charitable benevolence and a judi- 
cious distribution of favors, the committeemen in the Sec- 
ond and Third Wards have built up powerful organizations 
and are able to deliver an almost solid vote in an election. 

The First Ward has about a 60 per cent white vote and 
a 40 per cent Negro vote, and is controlled by whites. In 
the Second Ward a Negro is committeeman. The Second 
Ward has about an 85 per cent colored vote and a fifteen 
per cent white vote. The Third Ward is controlled by Oscar 
DePriest, Congressman from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict and former alderman, and has about an 80 per cent 
colored vote. R. R. Jackson, an alderman for six consecu- 
tive terms in the Chicago City Council, became committee- 
man when DePriest was seated in Congress. The Fourth 
Ward is controlled by whites, but has a large number of 
Negro voters. 

Patronage is distributed to the ward organizations, the 
committeemen making the selections for the positions to be 
filled. As a rule the precinct captains are given the jobs, 
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the captain carrying his precinct by the largest majority 
receiving the most lucrative position, the one carrying a 
precinct by the next largest, the next best position, and so 
on until all jobs have been assigned. If the position requires 
legal or technical training, and the precinct captain does not 
have the qualifications, the position is given to some one 
who is specially trained. 

Most of the officers in appointive positions are selected 
by committeemen who send their names to the proper ap- 
pointing officers. State, county, municipal, sanitary district 
and park board jobs are filled in this way. Positions under 
several governmental jurisdictions are thus allotted as 
patronage in return for ward support. Therefore, the pat- 
ronage apportioned to the Second and Third Wards in- 
cludes many positions which are not municipal. 

A few positions were given Negroes who supported the 
Deneen faction of the Republican Party. The occupants of 
these positions are not organization men. All of the Negro 
ward organizations supported Wm. Hale Thompson. The 
Negro Deneenites were opportunists, politically unorgan- 
ized, and were rewarded for their individual efforts by the 
Deneen faction. A list of the patronage jobs assigned to 
the Second and Third Wards and those positions given the 
Negro supporters of Deneen faction appears below. 


No. of Yearly 

Position Colored Salary Faction 

Civil Service Commissioner ....... 1 6,000 Thompson-Small 
Asst. Corporation Counsels ....... 14 3,000 Thompson-Small 
Asst. Atty. General (State) ...... 1 5,000 Thompson-Small 
Asst. States Attorneys ........... 2 4,500 Deneen 

Asst. City Attorneys ............ 2 2,500 Thompson-Small 
Sanitary Dis. Attorney ........... 1 4,500 Deneen 

Chief Law Clerks, City of Chi..... 2 5,000 Thompson-Small 
Law Department Investigators .. 10 2,000 Thompson-Small 
Assessor’s Office Clerks .......... 18 2,100 Thompson-Small 
DEE DhyAbA bebe adeno bicas os 4 2,400 Thompson-Small 
BE GOMER fg ccccccesoocscese 1 3,000 Thompson-Small 
Street & Alley Inspectors ........ 9 2,000 Thompson-Small 
Ward Superintendents .......... 1 3,600 Thompson-Small 
Experts on Election Laws ........ 1 5,000 Thompson-Small 
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No. of Yearly 


Position Colored Salary Faction 
Clerks, Board of Review ........ 4 2,500 Thompson-Smal] 
Ill. Commerce Commissioner ...... 1 10,000 Thompson-Small 
Asst. Commerce Commissioner .... 1 5,000 Thompson-Small 
U. 8. District Attorney .......... 1 4,500 Deneen 


Such a list of appointive positions illustrates graphically 
why Thompson had almost solid Negro support. This was a 
case of the victor getting the spoils, for it is highly improb- 
able that Negroes would have been appointed to most of the 
positions notwithstanding any individual merits they might 
have had. It is possible to explain in another way the loyalty 
of the Negroes to Thompson. It was believed by the Negro 
ward leaders that their patronage would have been substan- 
tially reduced had they swung to the Deneen ‘‘band wagon.’’ 
In one important office captured by the Deneen faction, the 
States Attorney’s Office, there were seven Negro assistant 
state attorneys during the Crowe régime. Now there are two. 

The highest municipal appointive office for the Negro in 
Chicago was that of Civil Service Commissioner. The in- 
cumbent, the politically powerful Archibald J. Carey, was 
a worker of long experience and a bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the most powerful political 
organization of Negroes in the world. Bishop Carey’s epis- 
copal diocese included all of the metropolitan area of Chi- 
cago, and all of the A. M. EK. Churches in the city are under 
his jurisdiction. Prior to the campaign that resulted in the 
election of Mayor Thompson, Bishop Carey campaigned 
by making speeches in many of his churches and address- 
ing huge political meetings in the heart of the ‘‘ Black Belt’’ 
where he is widely known as an A. M. E. bishop. As a 
member of the Third Ward Organization, A. J. Carey’s in- 
fluence did not transcend the ward boundaries, but as an 
A. M. E. bishop, Carey’s influence was almost state-wide. 
The Bishop’s indorsement was rather convincing to many 
uninformed persons who respected and venerated the man. 
He capitalized politically on the immense prestige of his 
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religious office. Mayor Thompson, after his election, desired 
to reward Bishop Carey befittingly for his very effective 
support. Carey was asked what he wanted, and after a con- 
ference with Oscar DePriest, Third Ward Committeeman, 
he told the mayor he would accept membership on the Civil 
Service Commission. This position was asked for because 
of its dignity, the financial remuneration, and its infrequent 
duties would allow the bishop to carry on his many other 
affairs. Then, too, the appointment required no confirma- 
tion by the City Council. 

Other appointive positions of less consequence were 
held by Negroes. In 1928 there were 25 employees in the 
sheriff’s office, each receiving $1800 a year, and two deputy 
sheriffs receiving $3000 a year. With the election of a Demo- 
crat as sheriff, these offices were lost to the Negroes, and 
now are held by whites. 

Because of some of these appointments there followed 
criticisms of the Thompson-Small faction of the Republican 
Party in Illinois. It is only fair to admit, too, that it de- 
veloped machine tactics and used the same to subvert the 
purposes of popular election and universal suffrage. But 
it, also, may be argued that the same mode or some similar 
mode of appointment is employed wherever national politi- 
cal parties have plunged into municipal polities. And, fur- 
ther, the practice of appointing only capable men to positions 
requiring skill, ability and professional or technical training 
has completely justified their appointment as Negroes, and 
has done much to redeem the Negro supporters of Thompson 
from the contumely that has attached to the Thompson- 
Negro alliance. On the other hand, political ethics are vari- 
able, uncertain and usually dictated by practical necessity. 
Thus, viewed in the light of a practice of making political 
appointments which has widespread, indeed almost univer- 
sal, favor among political ‘‘bosses,’’ these appointments 
were the result of another political adjustment which was 
made to insure election. 
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Vv. NEGRO ELECTIVE OFFICERS 


Three of the many Negroes in Chicago who held public 
office were elected. The two Negro aldermen and the Negro 
judge, having been thus chosen, were possibly the most im- 
portant of all the colored public servants of this city. Both of 
the aldermen were elected by ward constituents, while the 
judge was elected at large by the voters of the city. The 
Negro aldermen came from members of the dominant Second 
and Third ward organizations which are integral parts of the 
Thompson-Small machine. 

R. R. Jackson, alderman from the Third Ward and a 
‘‘joiner’’ of many secret and fraternal orders, has served 
in his present capacity for six consecutive terms. A genial 
man, he is well known and well liked on the South Side. 
He is a self-styled ‘‘family man,’’ and is prominent in so- 
cial circles. He is connected with the Third Ward organiza- 
tion and acts as committeeman in the absence of Congress- 
man DePriest. 

Louis B. Anderson, alderman from the Second Ward, 
is known both in the Council and on the South Side for his 
aggressiveness. An outspoken foe of all forms of racial dis- 
crimination, he has fought segregation in the hotels and 
public buildings of Chicago. He is‘now serving his seventh 
term and fourteenth year in the Council. 

On a preceding page, it was outlined how the Second and 
Third Wards are controlled. Two Negro committeemen were 
members of the County Central Committee of the Cook 
County Thompson forces and named the aldermanic candi- 
dates on the Thompson ticket for their respective wards. 
Prior to their alignment with the Thompson-Small faction 
of the Republican Party, the committeemen threw the whole 
support of their organizations to R. R. Jackson and L. B. 
Anderson. Because of the preponderating number of Negro 
voters and the strength of the organizations, an organization 
indorsement in the Second and Third Wards is virtual elec- 
tion. Alderman Jackson has had the support of Oscar De- 
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Priest in all of the campaigns in which he has been elected. 
He is a capable man, but his close affiliation with the machine 
has made impossible any independent action that might have 
been dictated by his own judgment. Alderman Jackson has 
served as a member of the Council committees on local trans- 
portation, railway terminals, gas, oil, and electric lights, 
buildings and zoning, judiciary and special assessments, and 
police and municipal institutions. Alderman Anderson has 
been an important member of the Second Ward organiza- 
tion. He has been a member of the Council committees on 
finance, local industries, streets and alleys, railway ter- 
minals, schools, fire and civil service, track elevation and 
police and municipal institutions. 

The Negro aldermen may be examined as to their rec- 
ords and the manner in which they have represented the 
Second and Third Wards. These aldermen have not been 
in a legislative body which is distinguished by the ability 
or honesty of its members. And while the representatives 
of the Second and Third Wards have not particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves as aldermen, they have, at least, 
faithfully represented their ward constituents. Both are 
Thompson men, and both have been faithful administration 
supporters. Their votes on major issues have often been 
partisan, but they have usually voted in accord with the 
desires of their constituents. The Negro leaders have been 
mainly concerned with the political fortunes of the Negro, 
and the Negro aldermen have been continuously conscious 
of their racial identity. Therefore, if not distinguished from 
the standpoint of good government, they have ably repre- 
sented and adequately reflected the wishes of their con- 
stituency—the Negro electorate. Thus, from a racial or 
ward point of view, they may be regarded as successes. 

On the other hand, the records of Jackson and Ander- 
son as aldermen, and not necessarily as Negro aldermen, 
leaves much to be desired. However, mention should be 
made of one meritorious act which may be accredited to 
Alderman Jackson. As author and sponsor of the ‘‘milk or- 
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dinance,’’ he put through the Council a measure which has 
done much to protect the health of the city. His close politi- 
cal affiliation with Oscar DePriest, however, made him 
‘‘persona non grata’’ to the Municipal Voters League, an 
organization which has indorsed the most outstanding Chi- 
cago councilmanic candidates for thirty-three years. The 
Municipal Voters League endorsed as the most desirable 
Third Ward candidate in the councilmanic election of Feb- 
ruary, 1929, Nathan S. Taylor, a Negro serving as Assistant 
United States District Attorney, who ran as the Deneen 
candidate. Mr. Taylor was once in charge of the bond de- 
partment of the United States District Attorney’s Office, 
and made an enviable record as an honest and able attorney. 

Alderman Anderson, Thompson floor leader at the time 
of the ‘‘million dollar real estate expert’’ deals, has never 
been indorsed by the Municipal Voters League. It is 
charged by the Municipal Voters League that Anderson was 
connected with the Second Ward vice ring of which, it is 
alleged, Daniel Jackson was the head. The Municipal 
Voters League indorsed Earl B. Dickerson, a brilliant 
young Negro attorney. Mr. Dickerson headed the Negro 
Democratic forces of Northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
West Virginia in the presidential campaign of 1928, and re- 
ceived the support of the Deneen faction of the Republican 
Party in the councilmanic race. 

Prior to the last councilmanic race the Municipal Voters 
League used three ordinances as test measures to deter- 
mine the desirability of incumbent aldermen who were seek- 
ing re-election. Each of the measures had administration 
support. An ordinance selling to the Marshall Field Com- 
pany for $493,000 or $32 a square foot Holden Court, the 
street which runs north and south through the whole block 
which is occupied by the building of the Marshall Field 
Company, was denounced by civic agencies and many pub- 
lie spirited citizens. It was estimated that the property is 
worth, conservatively, $2,304,000. It was also estimated that 
the City had approximately one-half interest in the above 
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valuation. The value represented by easement for light, 
air and street use which belonged to the Field Company 
comprised the other half valuation. The City’s interest on 
the half valuation basis was worth well over a million dol- 
lars. The property, nevertheless, was sold for $493,000. 
Aldermen Jackson and Anderson voted for the sale. 

The ousting of Alderman Arthur F. Albert was a sec- 
ond test measure characterized by the Municipal Voters 
League as ‘‘one of the basest actions in the history of the 
council.’’ The move was initiated and completed by the 
administration forces of the City Council. Albert had 
served three terms as alderman with a good record. Alder- 
man Titus A. Haffa contested the election after Albert had 
been issued a certificate of election and seated as Forty- 
third Ward alderman. The Thompson bloc of the Council, 
however, passed the ouster and seated Titus A. Haffa. Al- 
derman Haffa was later convicted in a federal court for his 
alleged part in a conspiracy to violate the Volstead Act. Al- 
dermen Jackson and Anderson voted for the ouster. 

The Faherty Appropriation, allotting $647,000 for plans 
for a subway, was the third test measure. M. J. Faherty, 
former comptroller Harding, and Mayor Thompson were 
ordered by the Circuit Court on June 20, 1928 to make resti- 
tution for an alleged conspiracy to defraud the City of 
$2,000,000 in real estate expert fees. Despite this adjudica- 
tion of Faherty’s unfitness, and the existence of $1,500,000 
worth of plans and surveys already made, the Council ad- 
ministration supporters put through the $647,000 appropri- 
ation for an additional survey. Aldermen Jackson and An- 
derson voted for the measure. 

The votes of the Negro aldermen on these measures 
are characteristic of the way in which they have voted in 
the Council. Administration control, built up by the Thomp- 
son-Small machine, of which the Second and Third Wards 
are integral parts, has dictated their actions to a very large 
degree. As members of the dominant machine, Jackson and 
Anderson have played their parts in many pernicious 
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schemes which have largely prevented good government in 
Chicago. Machine domination, so often an incubus on mu- 
nicipal politics, is again defeating the aims of popular elec- 
tion. 

The Negro judge was, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all the Negro officeholders and employees of the City of 
Chicago. He received the highest salary ($10,000 a year) 
and was the only Negro officer elected at large. Holding a 
position which requires much training, and which involves 
great responsibility and circumspection, Judge Albert B. 
George is the first member of his race to sit on the bench 
in Chicago. Until his election he was an attorney with a 
modest practice in Chicago. Unlike many others of his race 
who hold public office in that city, he has not been active 
politically. This was considered when he was nominated for 
the bench of the Municipal Court. He is known as a man 
of ability, and a fearless dispenser of justice. At the time 
of his election he was a member of the Second Ward organ- 
ization. 

For some time prior to the municipal election of No- 
vember, 1924, there had been a movement among the Negro 
political leaders to place a Negro on the bench of the Mu- 
nicipal Court. The nomination ‘‘slate’’ of all municipal of- 
fices to be filled in the election of 1924, was made by the 
County Central Committee which was composed of all of 
the ward committeemen of the Thompson-Small faction, 
then in control of the Republican Party in Illinois. The 
County Central Committee decided that the time was ripe 
for the selection of a Negro nominee for the bench, and the 
selection was left to the Second and Third Ward leaders. 
Each ward is permitted to name a certain number of candi- 
dates to be elected at large who, after their selection by the 
ward leaders, become the candidates of that faction of the 
Republican Party in the primary election. 

The Negro committeemen sought a man of high charac- 
ter, of ability and courage and, preferably, a person of 
little political experience. It was thought that such a man, 
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if he were capable and able to perform the duties of the 
office, would meet with less opposition than someone long 
active in politics who had incurred the disfavor, if not the 
enmity, of many who held opposite political opinions. It is 
also possible that the Negro political leaders who chose the 
candidate felt that it was necessary to select a man whose 
character and ability were beyond reproach, because such 
a candidate would need the support of the voters at large. 
His election, undoubtedly aided by organization support, 
was, however, not dependent on it, as the candidate for the 
bench must secure the support of the voters in all parts 
of the city. This fact, possibly, helped to determine the type 
of man to be chosen. Albert B. George was selected as the 
Negro candidate, and after campaigning with John J. Lupe, 
now an associate justice of the Municipal Court, he was 
elected. 

Judge George’s occupancy of the bench was character- 
ized by those attributes of force and ability for which he 
was chosen. He rendered decisions which, if at times harsh, 
were no less fair, impartial and unbiased. He earned the 
respect of the legal profession as a jurist because he per- 
formed his duties with cireumspection. The Negro leaders 
were well satisfied with the record of Judge George. It was 
felt in some quarters, however, that he had been unduly se- 
vere in dealing with culprits. Sitting in the section of the 
Municipal Court commonly known as the ‘‘speeders’ 
court,’’ Judge George disposed of scores of cases daily. 
Unhappy the prisoner whose misfortune it was to be ar- 
raigned before him. The usual penalty was a heavy fine. 
Some felt that the Judge was jeopardizing his chances of 
re-election by the severity of his decisions in punishing non- 
felonious offenders, but if the purpose of serving one term 
in office is other than preparing for another (and some 
still think that it is) his policy of sternness is justifiable. 
He was defeated for re-election, but the Governor of Illi- 
nois has since then appointed him a member of the Parole 
Board, from which W. H. Harrison had to resign on account 
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of charges of malfeasance of which he has since then been 
acquitted. 

Oscar DePriest, Third Ward Committeeman, has had 
many years of experience in the Chicago political arena. 
Because of his great influence and his strong political back- 
ing, Mr. DePriest was tendered the Congressional nomina- 
tion on the death of former Congressman Martin B. Mad- 
den, representative from the First Illinois Congressional 
District. Mr. DePriest was named on the Thompson ticket, 
and was opposed in the primary by Warren Douglas, a 
Negro member of the Illinois General Assembly, who was 
the Deneen candidate. Mr. DePriest won the primary race, 
and was later elected by a majority of four thousand votes 
over his Democratic opponent. 

It may at first thought appear to be out of keeping with 
the subject of this study to discuss the election of a fed- 
eral officer, a congressman who is, ostensibly, far removed 
from the domain of municipal politics. There are, however, 
several important reasons why the DePriest election should 
be discussed. The political influence: of Mr. DePriest is 
solely municipal; indeed, it hardly extends beyond the 
Third Ward. As Third Ward Committeeman, Mr. DePriest 
is an important lieutenant of the Republican organization, 
and plays a prominent part in shaping the policies of the 
machine, the making of party slates and the distribution 
of patronage. Technically not a municipal officer, he is the 
holder of a position which was won because of his activity 
and influence in Chicago politics. 

Oscar DePriest, the son of former slave parents, was 
born in Florence, Alabama, in 1871. The family, of which 
there were seven other children, moved to Kansas in 1877. 
His formal education, begun in a small Alabama school, had 
been completed in Kansas where he finished a business 
course. At the age of seventeen the young Oscar DePriest 
came to Chicago where he started life as a house painter. 
Mr. DePriest later became a contractor and was engaged 
in the real estate business when elected to Congress. 
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Mr. DePriest has had much experience as a politician in 
Chicago. Starting his political career as a Republican, he 
was twice elected Cook County Commissioner, first in 1904 
and again in 1906. He was elected to the City Council of 
Chicago in 1915, the first of his race to hold membership 
in that body. Mr. DePriest supported Carter Harrison 
when he was elected mayor of Chicago, has, at times, sup- 
ported municipal Democratic slates, was a stump speaker 
for Thurlow G. Essington (opponent of ex-Governor Len 
Small in the 1924 Republican gubernatorial primary) and 
is at present affiliated with the Thompson-Small faction. At 
the time of his election to Congress, he was the Thompson 
Third Ward Committeeman and an assistant Illinois In- 
dustrial Commissioner, having been appointed to the latter 
position by Ex-Governor Len Small. 

The secret of Mr. DePriest’s political influence lies in 
the: strength of his powerful Third Ward organization. It 
has been built up to its present strength largely through his 
tireless energy and astuteness. Mr. DePriest is a man whose 
unique powers have served him in many political battles. 
Shrewd, resourceful, and utterly fearless, he has had great 
success as a ward politician. He is a plain speaker whose 
greatest oratorical talents are courage, assurance, and 
forcefulness. 

But what of his capacity to represent his constituency 
and, because of his race, the Negro voters of America? The 
question was asked by many persons prior to his election. 
He is clearly not the best fitted Negro for the place. Why 
was he selected? Yet he is a man who may fairly well rep- 
resent his constituency. He personifies the Jacksonian idea 
that previous experience and special qualifications are un- 
necessary to the person successfully executing the duties of 
public office. The Negro leaders of the First District, how- 
ever, did not select Mr. DePriest; Mr. DePriest practically 
made the selection himself. 

The First Illinois Congressional District is composed of 
the First, Second, Third, Eleventh and Thirteenth Wards 
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of the City of Chicago, and has about a sixty per cent Ne- 
gro vote. The death of former Congressman Martin B. 
Madden created a vacancy which made it necessary for the 
First Congressional District Committee of the Thompson- 
Small faction of the Republican party to name a candidate. 
This unusual power, then, was in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the wards referred to above—Daniel Serrit- 
tella, Daniel Jackson, Oscar DePriest, William Finucane and 
John Oberta. It is said that Mr. DePriest informed Mayor 
Thompson that he would like the place. The other Ward 
Committeemen, it is said, were instructed to name Mr. De- 
Priest. It is alleged that the Mayor tendered the nomination 
to Mr. DePriest in return for Third Ward support. But it is 
improbable that the Third Ward would be given a place in 
Congress in addition to municipal, county and state patron- 
age for its support. His detractors have represented Mr. De- 
Priest as practically forcing the Mayor to repay him for cer- 
tain services involving ‘‘black-and-tan’’ resorts, vice-rings, 
‘*protection”’ collections and other matters in which the two 
are said to have been associated. The exact details of the 
transaction, if true, will never be known, or, at best, known 
only by a very few. But it is true that the Mayor practically 
placed the choice in Mr. DePriest’s hands, and that Mr. De- 
Priest named himself as the Thompson-Small candidate for 
the nomination. 

Mr. DePriest, after being nominated, was indicted for 
his alleged connection with a South Side vice-ring. The in- 
dictment was such a palpable political move that little at- 
tention was paid to it. The Deneen faction, having gained 
control of the States Attorney’s Office in the election of 
November 1928, sought to prevent Mr. DePriest from run- 
ning as the Republican nominee. Threats of prosecution 
were at first used and, afterwards, the actual indictment. 
Mr. DePriest was repeatedly informed that the prosecution 
would be dropped if he refused to run. To his great credit, 
he refused to consider any such bargain. The prosecution 
was dropped on April 13, 1929, and two days later Oscar De- 
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Priest was seated as a member of the Seventy-first Congress. 
In this position he has shown the same courage which has 
characterized his career. He has appointed Negro youths as 
principals and alternate candidates for admission to West 
Point and Annapolis; and he has insisted on equality and 
justice for all. 

With Mr. DePriest have revived the fervent hopes of 
twelve million Negro Americans. To them he is a symbol 
of political progress; the sign, as it were, of a new era in 
which millions of black Americans will have, at least, a part 
of their share of federal offices. It may be that the actual facts 
of the situation do not justify the existence of such a hopeful 
sign... that his election was a logical consequence of his 
nomination in a machine-ridden district, and that his eleva- 
tion was a result of a deplorable set of circumstances in 
which the forces of law and order allied with the forces of 
vice and lawlessness, or that those entrusted with political 
leadership sacrificed the interests of good government for 
selfish aggrandizement or personal security. But to millions 
of black Americans, his election marked the dawning of a 
new day, and despite the unsavory political reputation of the 
man, his induction into the office of Congressman constituted 
another mile-stone along the painful path to their full enjoy- 
ment of the rights of American citizenship. 


VI. COMPARISONS 


After a discussion of the Negro office-holders and em- 
ployees, it is but natural to inquire how they compare with 
those of the white race. Only a numerical classification can 
be made, as the white employees, being outside the scope 
of the study, were not investigated. A statement of the 
relative efficiency of the two groups, based on the opinions 
of the departmental chief clerks, can also be made. Finally, 
the results of the investigation to ascertain the effects of 
race prejudice may be presented. 

To ascertain the total number of Negro employees in 
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the service of the city, it was necessary to find, first, the 
number in each municipal department. To this end, the 
heads of the departments, in some instances, and chief 
clerks in others, were interviewed. A letter of introduction 
identifying the author and stating briefly the information 
he sought was presented at the several departmental offices. 
Among the items stipulated in the introductory letter was 
the efficiency of the Negro employees. In answer to queries 
made to determine the relative efficiency of the Negro em- 
ployees, all of the persons interviewed stated that, as re- 
gards efficiency, there was no appreciable difference in the 
two groups of employees. It was found that in some depart- 
ments Negro employees performed important duties. Two 
Negro clerks are accountants in the special assessments di- 
vision of the Comptroller’s office; a Negro clerk in the 
Water Department checks the water consumption of the 
largest hotels and industries in the city; a principal clerk 
in the office of the business manager of the Board of EKdu- 
cation audits the department’s accounts; each of two prin- 
cipal clerks in the Water Pipe Extension bureau has charge 
of portions of the department’s business, while a senior 
clerk in the accounting division of the Department of Pub- 
lic Works audits with four white senior clerks the depart- 
ment’s expenditures. 

The type of skill and accuracy required to perform these 
tasks makes it imperative that the persons to whom they 
have been assigned be comparably as efficient as any other 
employees of the same rank or grade. It also confirms the 
opinions of the department chiefs that there is no appre- 
ciable difference in the efficiency of the Negro and white 
employees. The efficiency records of all employees, being 
the ‘‘sanctum sanctorum’’ of the Commission’s records, 
were inaccessible. However, the manner in which they are 
sent in and the purpose for which they are largely used 
would render them less reliable than the unbiased opinion 
of a department head who at the time did not wish to favor 
anyone. 
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In 1920, the Negro population of Chicago comprised 4.1 
per cent of the total population of the city. In 1930 it was 
6.9 per cent. The number of Negro civil service employees 
fluctuates according to the seasonal demand for laborers 
who comprise, at times, nearly eighty per cent of the total 
number. In the summer months when construction is being 
done on the streets and public works of the city, there are 
approximately twelve hundred Negro laborers, and the total 
number of Negro civil service employees exceeds fifteen 
hundred. It has been estimated that there are over thirty 
thousand” persons in municipal service. Of this number 
three hundred and fifty-nine are Negro permanent em- 
ployees and approximately seven hundred are Negro per- 
manent laborers. The Negro employees on this basis com- 
prise about 3.33 per cent of the total. Seasonal increases in 
the number of laborers substantially raises the total num- 
ber of Negro employees while the Negro laborers comprise 
about 25 per cent of the total number. Thus, at times, the 
percentage of Negro employees increases, but it is never 
higher than the percentage of Negro residents in the city. 
However, the total number of Negro employees exclusive of 
laborers comprises less than one per cent of the total number 
of persons in the municipal civil service. 

The Negro appointive officers of the city are more 
nearly representative of the Second and Third Ward or- 
ganization or, at best, of the Negro residents of those wards 
than of the Negro population of the city. They owe their 
appointments to the ward leaders, and many have worked 
in the organizations. It is hardly desirable that there should 
be an increase in the total number of this type of jobs if 
such increase be contingent upon the spread of machine 
politics of a questionable nature. Elective positions held by 
Negroes are disproportionate to the Negro population. The 


% The estimation was made by Mr. Jas. 8. Osborne, secretary of the Chicago 
Civic Service Commission. It is possible that the exact number of civil service 
employees is not known, at least to the Commission, because of the almost in- 
comprehensible way in which records are kept. 
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Negro aldermen, however, constitute 4 per cent of the num- 
ber of councilmen. The Negro judge, being elected at large, 
represents the entire Negro electorate of the city. The num- 
ber of elective positions to be filled by Negroes can be in- 
creased only by a change in the attitude of races which is 
not a problem of politics, but one of tolerance, liberality, 
education and proper social adjustment. 

It was found that race prejudice, as a general thing, 
does not seriously affect the Negro employees. Instances of 
race friction, while not infrequent, were by no means com- 
mon. The greatest amount of racial antagonism had arisen 
between white and colored of the same rank or grade. Only 
one case of serious trouble between a white superior and a 
colored subordinate (the colored employee was dismissed 
from the service, but was since reinstated) which was at- 
tributed to race prejudice was found. Other instances pos- 
sibly existed, but their existence was exceptional rather 
than general. The case in point was one in which a colored 
employee had used political influence to have a regrading 
of the grade in which he was classified which would have 
bettered his status. Such an attempt was illegal and openly 
defiant of departmental authority. Thus, the Negro em- 
ployees are not seriously affected by race prejudice as the 
results of the investigation disclosed the fact that white 
and colored employees are working together without seri- 
ous friction. 

Grorce F’. Roprnson, JR. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


George Washington and the Negro. By Walter H. Mazyck. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1932. Pp. 180. 
Price $2.15.) 

It is very fortunate that at the psychological moment the Asso- 
ciated Publisher, of Washington, D.C., have brought out Walter H. 
Mazyck’s ‘‘George Washington and the Negro.’’ Mr. Mazyck, a 
lawyer of the District of Columbia, has set a fine example of what a 
trained man can do to discover the truth and uproot propaganda. 
This author has spent years searching among the manuscripts of 
Washington and other contemporary documents in the capital of 
the nation, and this most startling and valuable book is the result of 
his researches. 

This book comes in the nick of time. The world is turning its 
eyes upon George Washington in 1932 in the observance of the 
much-talked-of Bi-centennial. How the various elements in our 
population will react to this celebration will depend to a large 
extent upon the interest which George Washington manifested 
in them. Mr. Mazyck has answered this question with respect to the 
Negro, and he has done so in a most satisfactory and convincing 
manner. 

Every phase of the life of Washington which touched that of 
the Negro and every national or international question which he 
had to consider with respect to the Negro have been fully treated 
in this book. Negroes now at sea as to how they should participate 
in this celebration will find in this volume every fact and every 
situation worth dramatization. No other volume supplies as this 
does a complete account of the participation of the Negro in the 
American Revolution, and at the same time sets forth the claims 
which the race should advance for the enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 

In this treatment of George Washington, however, Mr. Mazyck 
has not tried to traduce or vilify the Father of the Country. The 
author has presented the facts as they are, believing that facts 
properly set forth will speak for themselves. Important matters 
which some of Washington’s admirers will not enjoy seeing in print, 
however, are included. The book is true to history, for if certain 
facts were published while other equally important facts were 
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omitted the book would descend to the level of so many others which 
are merely propaganda. 

George Washington, as the author sees him, started life as a 
typical Virginia slaveholder by tradition, birth, religion, and edu- 
cation. He was taught to regard as beasts the Negroes on his planta- 
tion, and as a member of the militia he ran them down as one did 
live stock which escaped from their owners. Washington even traded 
in slaves as did other planters around him. When the American 
Revolution broke out, then, and he was appointed to lead the com- 
bined forces of the States, he had no thought of calling upon Ne- 
groes to engage in a conflict which he believed respected the liber- 
ties and privileges of white men. Washington at first was of the 
opinion that the admission of ‘‘any persons as soldiers, into the 
Army now raising, but only such as are freemen, will be inconsistent 
with the principles supported, and reflect dishonor’’ on the cause. 

Accordingly the Negroes who had responded as ‘‘minute men’”’ 
in 1775 and had participated in the early engagements like that 
of Bunker Hill before Washington took charge, were excluded 
from the army. And it was only after Washington saw the in- 
roads made on the Negro population by the British who ealled both 
slave and free to their rescue that he and his generals rescinded 
their early action and enlisted Negroes in the cause of independence. 

Considered sympathetically, however, Washington should not 
be despised on account of this attitude, for he developed wonder- 
fully to rise from the level of the slaveholder to the position of 
leading Negro soldiers in the battle for freedom. He had seen little 
of the Negro except as a tool in the hands of the exploiter. It 
was a new thing for him to move frequently along the streets of 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, where he saw free Negroes 
of the eighteenth century successfully conducting businesses, prac- 
ticing professions and clamoring for public recognition. 

Some of these Negroes whom George Washington reached by 
these new contacts, as the author shows, must have made a deep 
impression upon him, for when he retired from the army to take 
up his abode as a slaveholder he was a harried soul. Almost every 
moment thereafter his mind was a battle ground between his stand 
for liberty and his inconsistent position of denying to others the 
very thing for which the American Revolution had been fought. 
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Around him, too, as the author brings out, stood friends of 
freedom like Jefferson, Kosciusko, and Lafayette, who urged that 
the Negroes be emancipated. The Methodists, Baptists, and Quak- 
ers of that time, pressing this same duty upon him, made life 
less interesting than it would have been had this ghost been kept 
down. Washington finally became convinced that slavery was an 
evil; but, lacking the courage of his convictions, he would not join 
the anti-slavery forces. He went so far as to say that the institution 
should be abolished by legislative authority, but when in 1789 the 
Quakers filed such a petition with him and the Federal Government 
he referred to their action as mischievous. In spite of himself, there- 
fore, Washington died a slaveholder, although he did provide for 
the manumission of his own bondmen. 

in this scholarly fashion Mr. Mazyck enables us to see the real 
George Washington, From this work, moreover, we get a picture 
not only of this central figure but of other distinguished men 
touching the life of the Negroes, who, much to our surprise, fig- 
ured more conspicuously in that drama than our rewriters of history 
would have us believe. The actual contribution of the Negro to 
the independence of the country, therefore, is an outstanding fea- 
ture of this book. 

We are all but charmed by the interesting story of the Negro 
throughout the conflict. We see the intrepidity of Crispus Attucks, 
the undaunted courage of Peter Salem, the daring exploits of Salem 
Poor, the invaluable service of Pompey at Stony Point, the 
valor displayed by the Negroes at Monmouth, the triumph of the 
black regiment in the battle of Rhode Island, the martyrdom of the 
heroes at Points Bridge, and the glorious contribution to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. It is all there like an enchanting 
narrative which grips the reader to the end of a beautiful romance. 


Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783. 
By Marcus Wilson Jernegan. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. 256. Price $3.00.) 

This is a social service monograph of a series edited by the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration 
of the University of Chicago, It differs from a recent work of an 
all but similar title, Life and Labor in the Old South by Ulrich B. 
Phillips. While the latter gave more space to political matters and 
to the upper classes, the former is restricted largely to ‘‘the com- 
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mon and obscure people who made history by originating through 
their drab and stormy lives a number of problems that still remain 
major social problems of America today, such as industrial train- 
ing, immigration, racial relations, free education, and, especially, 
those two immediate and pressing problems, crime and poor relief.’’ 

The author is concerned with the economic life of the Negro 
slave and the conflict between Christian leaders and planters over 
the religious instruction of the blacks. Much attention is given to the 
indentured system, its relation to slavery and immigration, and its 
economic and social significance, including miscegenation. The au- 
thor also discusses the apprenticeship system, the developing of 
free education for the poor and public poor relief in the South 
and in New England. 

The other topics thus indicate the thoroughness with which the 
work has been done; and it is doubtful that we have in America 
a man better qualified to produce a monograph of this order than 
Professor Jernegan. He is one of a few investigators who have ex- 
amined most of the available sources for the study of the colonies. 
He is especially well informed as to the value of the materials 
in colonial newspapers, most of which he has read with much de- 
tail and thoroughness. This study, then, has led to the discovery of 
valuable data on the Negro. 

Some of these important facts with respect to the Negro were 
set forth a few years ago in The American Historical Review in 
an article on slavery and conversion in the colonies by Professor 
Jernegan, The matter of dealing with infidels, the question of bap- 
tism, keeping the Sabbath day holy, church attendance, and the con- 
flict of religious denominations are very well worked out. These 
concerned the Negroes as well as the whites. It is equally significant, 
too, that the author has given ample space to such matters of 
the slave and free Negroes as apprenticeship and education. He 
might have said more about the relations of the Negroes and the 
indentured servants inasmuch as they were at first practically of the 
same status and then became so attached to the other that laws 
were necessary to break up this relationship. The author, however, 
is broad minded enough to treat all of these questions of the lower 
element as matters which concern both races. The book as a whole, 
therefore, supports our contention then that the history of the 
country cannot be written without treating these various elements 
from this point of view. 
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Women Builders. By Sadie I. Daniel. (Washington, D.C.; The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., 1931. Pp. 215. Price $2.15) 


Biographies of women are rare in any country. Miss Sadie I. 
Daniel and the Associated Publishers, of Washington, D.C., have 
consequently made a significant contribution to the rapidly grow- 
ing literature about Negroes, by Negroes, and for all students, by 
giving us these sketches of seven eminent contemporary Negro 
women: Miss Lucy Laney, Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, Mrs. Janie 
Porter Barrett, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Miss Nannie H. Bur- 
roughs, Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, and Miss Jane E. Hunter. 

Miss Daniel’s choice for her own female hall of fame is well 
justified if one keeps in mind that she is depicting the activities and 
achievements of women who have created brick-and-mortar edi- 
fices. This reviewer who has seen the results of the labors of all 
these strong characters except those of MissLaney and Mrs. 
Bethune feels that the praises bestowed upon them are amply jus- 
tified. Actual photographs provide convincing proof to any who, 
like the true Parisian to whom the Louvre is a department store, 
have failed to pay a visit to these monuments of unflinching de- 
termination. 

After reading these biographies, the student will naturally ask 
himself whether there is any common denominator which accounts 
for the results obtained. One thing is evident immediately—that 
is, the almost complete absence of men from the picture. These 
seven women are apparently either single or widows. Their mother 
rather than their father constituted the dominant influence in 
their instruction and in their education. All of them came from 
poor, hard-working, respectable families. Only one enjoyed a college 
education. Five of them built in the South and two in border com- 
munities, and all of them won the support of Southern friends and 
Northern philanthropists. The same misfortunes, especially de- 
struction of buildings by fire, overwhelmed practically all of them. 

Nevertheless, one feels very distinctly that two factors are 
common to the success of these women. One was an unbounded 
trust in God; the other was that gift which stubbornly says that 
there is no defeat but only the postponement of victory. The pub- 
lishers might, therefore, consider the suggestion of sending a copy 
to our defeatists and ask them to surrender to these women the 
leadership which their virile manhood has prostituted. For it was 
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of women like these that Sterling Brown must have dreamed when 
he wrote his ‘‘Strong men, gettin’ stronger.’’ 

Miss Daniel tells her story with a simplicity appropriate to her 
characters. Is it too much to hope that some of our schools will 
prescribe Women Builders as an optional choice in place of the life 
of the sixteenth century flapper and Queen of the high-jackers, 
Good Queen Bess? 

Rayrorp W. Logan 


The Negro Family in Chicago. By E. Franklin Frazier. (Chicago: 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 294. Price $3.00. ) 


This is the second production of this author in the study of 
the Negro family. Recently he published in Tor JouRNAL or NEGRO 
History a very valuable dissertation on the Negro family in gen- 
eral and thereby established himself as an authority in a new field. 
He has given more attention to this particular aspect of Negro 
life than any other author and has assembled materials which have 
evoked favorable comments as to the significance of such a study 
and the original treatment which the author has given this work. 

The aim of the author in this particular volume is not to follow 
the well beaten path of discussing the external problems brought 
about by the migration of the Negroes to the North where they have 
changed the aspect of things through new racial contacts and con- 
flicts. Dr. Frazier is not concerned so much with such aspects as 
these as he is with the processes of change in the character of the 
Negro family in relation to the economic, social and cultural or- 
ganizations of the Negro community. 

The book shows that the author has made a thorough study of 
families in this large metropolitan area, using letters, biographies, 
interviews, and family history. The data taken from these sources 
have been carefully systematized and presented under suggestive 
divisions and chapters which indicate thorough study. 

The author discusses such as the demoralization of the Negro 
family since emancipation and marriage relationships as reflected 
by statistics. Approaching the main problem at hand, however, 
he gives more enlightenment in dealing with the family as a part 
of a great community in Chicago, touching seven zones and show- 
ing all of the relationships and interrelationships as might be ex- 
pected in such a melting pot. Probably the most valuable part of 
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the book is that which deals with the growth of traditions. In this 
ease the task is to show how family traditions are built up 
among Negroes and the influence of such in determining the status 
and progress of the race. Here, too, as in other cases the author 
is fortunate in being able to draw upon his knowledge of the back- 
ground of the Negro as is evidenced by reference to numerous 
works which he used in compiling such data. 

The book, on the whole, is a valuable production which will be 
read by all serious students engaged in the study of the Negro. 
At the same time it invites attention to the neglected field which 
has been touched largely by persons who have had axes to grind 
and have merely mentioned the Negro family by condemnation when 
brought into consideration along with others who are otherwise 
circumstanced. It is fortunate that we can get through this book 
a picture of the Negro family as it is seen from the group itself 
rather than from the eyes of some one on the outside whose point 
of view is that of a casual observer. Students of social science, there- 
fore, will long express their gratitude to Dr. Frazier. 
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NOTES 
JULIUS ROSENWALD 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald, a life member of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History and a member of its Executive 
Council, died at his home in Chicago January 6, 1932. He had been 
lingering for some time; and the end was expected, although it came 
as a shock to the nation which he had so faithfully served. 

Mr. Rosenwald was born in Springfield, Illinois, on August 12, 
1862. He was educated in the public schools of that city. In 1890 he 
married Miss Augusta Nusbaum, who bore him his children. She died 
in 1929. He was married a second time to Mrs. Adelaide Rau Good- 
kind in 1930, who survives him. 

His first important service as a business man was with Ham- 
merslough Brothers, wholesale clothiers in New York. Next he be- 
came president of the firm known as Rosenwald and Weil in Chicago. 
In 1895 he became vice-president and treasurer of Sears Roebuck and 
Company, president in 1910, and served in that capacity until 1925 
when, retiring from some activities, he accepted merely the chair- 
manship of the board of directors. For the upbuilding of this firm he 
spent the best years of his life. It is said that he put $35,000 into this 
business and in a generation made it worth $150,000,000. 

The world remembers Mr. Rosenwald, however, not because of his 
success in business but because of the wise use which he made of his 
income. He believed that the people of a generation in which one has 
amassed a fortune should share it; and above all, too, in the dis- 
tribution of his charities he was greater than most Americans, for he 
made no distinctions with respect to race, creed, or color. The citizens 
of Chicago were right in mourning his death as the loss of their first 
citizen of the past generation, and the whole world must honor him as 
one of the greatest men of his time. 

Mr. Rosenwald became interested in the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in 1916 on seeing a copy of the first issue 
of THE JouRNAL or Necro History. While addressing the annual 
meeting of the Association in Washington, D.C., in 1917, he told the 
story himself. This periodical, like many others which came to his 
desk, was opened, casually examined, and placed aside for the waste 
basket ; but something about it impressed his secretary, Mr. W. C. 
Graves, and he showed the copy to Mr. Rosenwald. The philanthropist 
was favorably impressed, and said, ‘‘If they can get out a magazine 
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like that I will give a hundred dollars a quarter to assist them.’’ And 
he not only did this throughout subsequent years, but gave his moral 
support to the work by serving on the Executive Council. 

Mr. Rosenwald first began to help the Negroes by providing 
hospices for them in cities where they were not welcomed by the 
prejudiced Young Men’s ‘‘Christian’’ Associations. After stimulat- 
ing the establishment of such homes for men the same consideration 
was given women who were not permitted to frequent Young Wom- 
en’s ‘‘Christian’’ Associations. In both cases he contributed certain 
sums on the condition that these amounts be matched by others of the 
community. Millions were thereby raised to provide such establish- 
ments in practically all of the large cities of the country. 

It is said that Mr. Rosenwald became especially interested in the 
Negro as a result of Booker T. Washington’s preachment that you 
cannot hold a man down in the ditch without staying in the ditch 
with him. To elevate the white citizens of this country as they should 
be, then, the Negro citizens must be given the opportunity to make 
the most of themselves. All elements in the community help to deter- 
mine the environment in which the youth will have to develop, and 
to elevate one and neglect the other would merely be leaving an 
obstacle in the path of progress of the entire population. 

His interest in the Negro masses was best expressed by what he 
did for the development of the rural schools. Tuskegee Institute had 
been making the effort to carry practical education to the rural people 
who could not go off to school, and that institution had secured suffi- 
cient funds for such an effort to show that the thing was feasible. Mr. 
Rosenwald fortunately became interested in this educational ap- 
proach of the institution at that time. He decided to assure the carry- 
ing out of this plan by conditional grants requiring the cooperation 
of both races and the assistance of the local and state governments, 
which had to recognize the work as a part of the program of public 
education. 

This work and the other activities of Negroes to which Mr. Rosen- 
wald contributed soon became so numerous that his philanthropies 
were systematized. In 1917, therefore, he brought these activities 
under the control of the Julius Rosenwald Fund which he set up with 
an appropriation of $20,000,000 which appreciated to $35,000,000. 
Organized in divisions devoting special attention to various interests, 
this work has gone forward with unwonted success under Mr. E. R. 
Embree as president. 
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The Julius Rosenwald Fund, working in cooperation with local 
and state agencies, has contributed toward the erection of 5,202 pub- 
lic school buildings in fourteen Southern States (4,853 school houses, 
209 teachers’ homes, and 140 shops or vocational units), costing 
$26,564,617. Of this amount, according to the official report of 
March 1, 1931, the Negroes themselves have given $4,611,932 (17.36 
per cent) in cash, labor and materials; their white neighbors 
$1,124,022 (4.23 per cent); the public school boards $16,705,104 
(62.89 per cent) ; and the Julius Rosenwald Fund $4,123,599 (15.32 
per cent). The teacher capacity of these so-called Rosenwald Schools 
is 633,645, which is ample to accommodate more than forty-two per- 
cent of the rural Negro teachers employed and pupils enrolled dur- 
ing 1930-1931 in these fourteen states. In addition to the completed 
buildings there are 150 under construction (which were to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1931), costing approximately $1,300,000, the 
Fund’s share being $210,000. Schools are being built at a total cost 
of $2,500,000 a year. While the public school authorities have given 
only sixty-two per cent on all the buildings constructed, it is inter- 
esting to note that approximately three-fourths of the cost of these 
buildings came from public funds. The buildings range in size from 
one-teacher to twenty-teacher, the average being approximately a 
three-teacher type and the average size of the school site slightly 
over three acres. 

Some other interests of the Julius Rosenwald Fund are also 
significant. In addition to the program of schoolhouse construction, 
the Fund has given aid the last two years toward the purchase and 
operation of 237 school busses for transporting approximately 9,000 
Negro pupils to consolidated and high schools, a distance of 6,630 
miles daily. The fund has contributed one-third the cost of 770 ele- 
mentary libraries and 177 high school libraries for Negro schools, 
costing a total of $115,090. In recent years this board has made ap- 
propriations to public health, higher education, and research. 
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